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PETER JAMES HUDSON 
1861—1938 


By R. L. Williams 


Peter James Hudson’ was born October 10, 1861, at the old 
Missionary School building built by Cyrus Byington? at or near 
Eagletown in the Choctaw Nation. He died at Indian Hospital 
at Talihina, October 21, 1938. His funeral was held on October 
23, 1938, in the Choctaw Council House,’ and he was buried at 
the Tuskahoma cemetery near Choctaw Council House on the 
same day. He was enrolled as a full-blood, his Choctaw Roll 
number being 5483, although in fact he was a three-quarter 
blood Indian of a non-English speaking Choctaw family, his 
grandfather being a white man whose antecedents and Christian 
name are not disclosed. He married* on August 16, 1891, 
Amanda J. Bohanon, the daughter of S. H. Bohanon, a Presby- 
terian minister, and his wife, Margaret. He was the son of 
James Hudson and his wife Ah-ho-bo-tema, who, in Mississippi, 
was a member of the Aphika clan. 


In a letter as to his boyhood Peter Hudson states: 


«|. my occupation was to work little on 48 acre farm, to kill 
birds with bow and arrow, hunt deer, turkey, coon, ’possum, skunk, 
beavers, fox with old muskets which we picked up after Confederate 
soldiers throw them away when Civil War was over; played regular 
Choctaw ball game; nature provided for our wants in hogs and cat- 
tle; ponies to ride; these stock took care of themselves in winter in 


1 Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (1932), p. 229 (note 37), 230 (note 39), 221 
(note 6), 384 (note 5), 387 (note 20), 391 (note 37). 

2 His father, James Hudson, bought this building from Cyrus Byington when 
he in retirement left the Choctaw Nation in 1872 to take up his residence in Ohio. 

3 Oklahoma City Times, October 22, 1938. 

4 Their children were: Helen Hudson, now Mrs. H. H. Housier, Preston 
Hudson, Irene Hudson, now Mrs. D. K. Heard, Nathan Hale Hudson, Elna 
Hudson, now Mrs. Howard Todd, Edna Tuskahoma Hudson (Elna and Edna 
being twins), Peter Jay Hudson (deceased), Goldie Hudson, now Mrs. John 
Workman, and Berson Hudson. 
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cane-brakes in a river bottom; great forests produced acorns every 
year to which millions wild pigeons and wild ducks came to feed in 
the fall. When day is over we used to sleep, the sleep of the in- 
nocent. ... The extent of my knowledge of English ‘me talk no 
English.’ . . . So great the contrast was what interested me—to go 
from Eagletown (one store and post office) .. .” 


From 1870 to 1876, inclusive, Peter Hudson was a pupil at 
Spencer Academy, a tribal school. From 1879 to 1882, he at- 
tended the Academy of Drury College at Springfield, Missouri, 
and from 1882 to 1887 was a student at Drury College, being 
graduated on June 16, 1887, with an A. B. degree. From 1887 to 
1889, inclusive, he attended and was graduated from Hartford 
Theological Seminary at Hartford, Connecticut. 


On creation of Tuskahoma Female Institution, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent on August 6, 1892, continuing in such 
capacity until the supervision of the trial schools by the Choctaw 
Nation closed. He was auditor of the Choctaw Nation con- 
tinuously from the time of his election on August 7, 1901, until 
the close of the tribal government. He was a member of sev- 
eral delegations to Washington, D. C., as representative of his 
tribe and was frequently called upon as an expert interpreter. 


After the adoption of the Oklahoma Constitution he affil- 
iated with the democratic party, stating as one of the reasons the 
incorporation of the provision in Section 11, of Article 23, which 
had the effect of classifying the Choctaws with the white race. 


He further states: 


“Since I visited Miss. (Mississippi) Choctaws in 1921 and saw 
the condition of things over there I feel kindly toward General 
Jackson for forcing our ancestors to emigrate West. I admire the 
spirit of our ancestors who suffered and made it possible for us to 
reach status of where we are today—on equal term with any race 
in the state of Okla.” 


He wrote: 


“It is more difficult to try to get family tree of fullblood fam- 
ilies for the reason that they had only one name, Indian name. 


5 Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV (1936), p. 432; IX (1931 
the dedication of McKinley Mountain). : oe sae 
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Of late years I undertook to make family tree of my ancestors on 
my mother side. I found there were three sisters; oldest Sho- 
mota; next Mrs. Widow Hudson on 1831 Choctaw Roll made in 
Miss.; last Ishtemohoke. They were full blood. Mrs. Hudson was 
mother of George6 Hudson, James Hudson, my father, etc. She 
died on a road to Indian Territory in 1831. The descendants of 
Shomota and Ishtemahoke adopted the name McCoy.” 


He later wrote: 


“T have no information at all on father side but I worked out 
that there were three sisters, namely Shaluma, Ishtimahoke and Mrs. 
Hudson. It is said white man was father named Hudson. Judge 
James Hudson was my father.” 


As to different spellings “Shomota” and “Shaluma,” whether 
occasioned by further research is not known. 


His grandfather on the Choctaw side was Captain Meshambe, 
who died May 24, 1857." The widow Hudson, known as Mrs. 
Hudson, was probably the first wife of James Hudson, a sister 
of the mother of Peter J. Hudson, who was married to him after 
the first wife’s death. 


Peter James Hudson did research work as to tribal matters, 
rendering invaluable service.* 


An Indian personality the like of which will not again be 
seen in this state has passed away. He bridged the past with the 
present. Humble, courageous, honest, sincere, possessing a keen 
sense of humor, he unselfishly devoted himself to the interests of 
his race and the preservation of their history and lore. 


No living translator of the Chickasaw and Choctaw languages 
survives who can approximate him. He knew the history of the 


6 Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (1932), p. 222 (note 13); Cyrus Byington Let- 
ters (transcripts), II, 1104 (note 83), Library, Oklahoma Historical Society; 
19457-a, Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society; Chronicles of Oklahoma, VI (1928), 

a tas 
: 7 Byington Letters, IJ, 1140 (note 756). 

8 “Trails, Roads, Locations, Settlements, Names, Mountains and Streams, Lead 
and Zinc Mining, and Happenings (Reminiscences by Peter J. Hudson),” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, XII (1934), p. 294; “Recollections of Peter J. Hudson,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, X (1932), pp. 500-519; “Organization of Counties in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VII (1930), p. 315; p. 315 
(note); VII, pp. 388-418; p. 413. 
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Choctaws, their traditions, and lore. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Choctaw Advisory Council, and had 
been elected as the first curator of the rehabilitated Choctaw Coun- 
cil House. His life had been dedicated to the service of his tribe, 
not for personal gain, but for service. With honor and credit, 
ever seeking to do good for his people, and not controlled by 
selfishness and greed, he efficiently filled every position that came 
to him. His death marks the passing of one of the outstanding 
members of the Choctaw tribe of-Indians, the best informed of 
the surviving remnant of Choctaws on the details of Choctaw 
history, legislation, government, and Indian lore. 


A Story of Choctaw Chiefs u 


A STORY OF CHOCTAW CHIEFS* 
By Peter James Hudson 


From time immemorable when the Choctaw people were liv- 
ing in Mississippi, they were divided into three divisions, not geo- 
graphical divisions, but by clans, namely: the Western Division, 
called by the Choctaws, “Okla-Falaya,” the Middle Divsion, called 
by the Choctaws, “Haiyip Atukla,” and the Southwestern Di- 
vision, called by the Choctaws, “Okla-hvnnali” or “Six-Towns.” 
Each of these divisions had a head chief and in governing they 
were independent of each other. They didn’t have a national 
capital. The only occasions upon which they all met together 
were when they had dealings with the United States Government, 
when they designated a place convenient for all divisions to meet. 


The Western Division’s hereditary chief was Apvckshvnvbbee 
who served from 1802 to 1824.> He died on the way to Wash- 
ington in November, 1824, and was succeeded by Robert Cole. I 
have been told by a Mississippi Choctaw that the body of Apvck- 
shvnvbbee was brought back to Mississippi and buried at his home 
place. Robert Cole’s appointment as successor to Apvkshvnvbbee 
may be found in the Treaty of 1825, with a salary of $150.00 per 
year for a lifetime. A new plan was adopted in 1826 and Green- 
wood Leflore succeeded Robert Cole when he had served only 
about a year and a half. It is said that Greenwood Leflore was 
a nephew of Robert Cole. Perhaps he was from the fact that 
"Robert Cole made no objection to being succeeded by him. 


The Middle Division’s hereditary chief was Mosholetvbbi who 
served from 1809 to 1826. Miko Homastvbbi, the father of Mosho- 
letvbbi, died in 1809, and was succeeded as hereditary chief by 
his son who served from 1809 to April, 1826. He was forced 

1 This article was written in April, 1934. See R. L. Williams, “Peter James 
Hudson, 1861-1938,” in this issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. ele 

2 According to Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, Peter James Hudson stated that the Choctaws used the letter “v” instead of 


“u,” as in Apvckshvnvbbe. They also indicated a nasal sound by placing a straight 
line under a vowel as in Miko. 
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to resign his office as District Chief and Colonel David Folsom 
succeeded him as chief by election. 


Colonel David Folsom was District Chief of the Middle or 
Mosholetvbbi from April, 1826, to March, 1830. He emigrated 
to Indian Territory and located at Doaksville, in what is now 
Choctaw County, Oklahoma, and died and was buried there. 
He was born on January 25, 1791, in Mississippi, and died on 
September 27, 1847. He was a son of Nathaniel Folsom, a white 
man. His mother was a niece of Miko Puscus, a fuli blood Choc- 
taw, and a hereditary chief of some Choctaw clan. Possibly he 
was a brother of Miko Homastvbbi, father of Mosholetvbbi, and 
if that be true, then Mosholetvbbi was correct when he called 
Peter P. Pitchlynn his nephew, John Pitchlynn, father of Peter P. 
Pitchlynn having married Col. David Folsom’s sister, Rhoda. 
After the death of Col. David Folsom’s mother, his father, Na- 
thaniel Folsom, married her sister, and was the father of two 
large sets of children, twenty-four in all. 


The southwestern division’s hereditary chief was Pushmataha 
who served from 1803 to 1824, when he died in Washington, D. C. 
He was buried at Washington, D. C., with military honors. He 
had been known as General Pushmataha. There is a nice monu- 
ment in Congressional Cemetery, Washington, marking his grave, 
bearing the following inscriptions: 


On the south side: “A Choctaw chief lies here. This monu- 
ment to his memory—erected by his brother chiefs who were 
associated with him in a delegation from their Nation in the year” 
1824 to the Government of the United States.” 


On the North side: “He died in Washington on the 24th 
day of December, 1824, of the croup in the 60th year of his 
age. Among his last words were the following ‘when I am gone, 
let the big guns be fired over me.” ‘ 


_ On the East side: “Pushmataha was a warrior of great dis- 
tinction. He was wise in council, eloquent in an extraordinary 
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degree, and on all occasions and under all circumstances, the 
white men’s friend.” 


Pushmataha’s nephew named Oklahoma succeeded him as 
hereditary chief but did not serve long because of his dissipation. 
This is the first time the name Oklahoma appears in history. 


The United States government recognized General Hum- 
ming Bird as his successor. He died on September 28, 1828, 
and is buried at Kusha Cemetery in Mississippi, where a_ sister 
of Pushmataha, Hotema, was buried. General Humming Bird 
with sixty Choctaw warriors joined General Anthony Wayne dur- 
ing the Indian War in Ohio. 


According to Article XXI of the Treaty of 1830 there were 
at least twenty Choctaw warriors yet living who marched and 
fought with General Wayne, and it was provided that they should 
each receive $25. a year while they lived. 


General Hummingbird was succeeded by Nitvkechi who 
was said to be a nephew of Pushmataha. 


The record is lacking but during the year 1826, the Western 
Division followed the policy of the Middle Division and elected 
Greenwood Leflore as their chief for four years to succeed Robert 


Cole. 


The Southwest Division in 1826 selected Sam Garland as 
their chief for a term of four years. 


This marks the beginning of the Choctaw government. 
Both Nitvkechi and General Hummingbird, hereditary chiefs of 
the third or Southwest District, refused to recognize Sam Gar- 
land as chief. 


In the spring of 1830 Greenwood Leflore called a Choctaw 
council to meet and proposed the Treaty of Removal. David 
Folsom and Sam Garland resigned their offices as District Chiefs 
on the ground that they were elected chiefs as against the Treaty 
of Removal. Chief Greenwood Leflore became the only chief 
who prepared the Treaty of Removal. David Folsom and Sam 
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Garland signed it as common warriors. The United States re- 
fused to adopt said Treaty. I have not yet found the record of 
the election but the government recognized Greenwood Leflore, 
Mosholetvbbe and Nitvkechi in making the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek in September, 1830. It is said that George W. 
Harkins was elected in 1830 as the successor of Greenwood Le- 
flore while he was in Indian Territory inspecting the country 
before the removal. George W. Harkins was a nephew of Green- 


wood Leflore. 


There is a letter dated November, 1830, from John H. Eaton, 
Secretary of War, to the Choctaws, saying that he will not rec- 
ognize Joel H. Nail as chief of the Middle District and as suc- 
cessor of Mosholetvbbi. 


The Middle District met at Dancing Rabbit Creek on Jan- 
uary 16, 1831, when Mosholetvbbi offered to resign in favor of 
Peter P. Pitchlynn, his nephew. 


The United States government refused to recognize all this 


and in the meanwhile the migration proceeded during the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833. 


Nitvkechi, the chief of the Southwest Division, was the only 
chief recognized from 1830 to 1834. 


Mosholetvbbi and Nitvkechi while they were still in Mis- 
sissippi, before the removal, without consulting Greenwood Le- 
flore who was a half-breed, agreed to designate or lay off the 
new Choctaw country West of the Mississippi River into three 
geographical divisions, namely Mosholetvbbi, First District, sit- 
uated between the Arkansas and Canadian rivers on the north, 
by the Winding Stair Mountain on the south, and by the State 
of Arkansas on the east. The Second District, first known as 
Red River District, then Okla-Falaya, and later Apuckshunvbbi 
District, situated east of Kiamichi River, south of Winding Stair 
Mountain, north of Red River and west of the state of Arkansas. 
The Third District, known as Pushamtaha District, to be situated 
west of Kiamichi River, north of Red River, south of Canadian 
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River, with no western limit. The purpose of this was to trans- 
fer their people from Mississippi into this country just as they 
were at home. But on account of the method of removal the 
clans were all destroyed and the Choctaw people were all scat- 
tered. The leaders succeeded in reaching the districts to which 
they belonged but the Choctaws in general did not. However, 
since the country had been divided into three districts, they pro- 
ceeded with the three chiefs as heretofore, namely: Mosholetvbbi, 
Nitvkechi, and Thomas Leflore, who had succeeded Greenwood 
Leflore. 


During the year 1834 the four years having expired, Moshole- 
tvbbi, Thomas Leflore, and Nitvkechi were reelected as District 
Chiefs of their respective districts. 


In October, 1834, the chiefs of the three districts with their 
friends and leading men met at a location selected by them 
as being centrally located in the new Choctaw Nation, which 
place was a mile and a half west of what is now Tuskahoma, Okla- 
homa, as the first capital of the Choctaw Nation, as one nation, and 
was called Nanih Waya. This was done in accordance with Article 
XX, in the treaty of 1830, which provided for the erection of a 
council house for the nation at some convenient central point 
after their people shall be settled, and a house for each chief, also 
a church for each of the three districts, to be used also as school- 
houses until the nation may conclude to build others; for which 
purposes $10,000 was to be appropriated. They named the place 
Nanih Waya in honor of the Mound which they had just left 
in Mississippi, and which they had held sacred from time im- 
memorial. 


On August 24, 1835, eight Indian tribes made a treaty of 
peace at Fort Holmes among themselves and Mosholetvbbi 
signed said treaty as the chief of Mosholetvbbi District, and Nitv- 
kechi signed it as the chief of Pushmataha District. This treaty 
was concluded May 19, 1836. That is the last record of Mo- 
sholetvbbi signing any paper as chief. It is said that he died in 
1836. No one knows where he is buried. 
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Joseph Kincaid was selected to fill out the unexpired term 
of Mosholetvbbi. It is not known where Joseph Kincaid lived 
in Indian Territory after he migrated here, but he had a brother 
named Robert Kincaid who was a student at Choctaw Academy, 
Kentucky, who migrated to Indian Territory, and located about 
three miles west of what is now the town of Shady Point, Okla- 
homa. Last February, 1934, an old log house said to have been 
built by Robert Kincaid, which had been occupied by his relatives, 
was burned down. I passed by where it had stood just after it 
had burned. I assume then that Joseph Kincaid probably lived 


in that vicinity. 


Thomas Leflore, son of Michael and cousin of Greenwood 
Leflore, was elected chief of Apuckshunubbi District in 1834 for 
a term of four years. Capt. Thomas Leflore was the son of 
Michael Leflore, a Frenchman, the brother of Louis Leflore. His 
father remained in Mississippi. He was first cousin of Green- 
wood Leflore and Brazil Leflore. Thomas Leflore lived near 
Wheelock, a short distance from what is now the town of Miller- 
ton. The house which the Government built under Treaty pro- 
vision and which the chief occupied as long as he lived, still 
stands. Thomas Leflore died about 1850 and is buried about one- 
fourth mile from his house near Millerton. There is no mark to 
show which is his grave. No one cares for the old home place. 


Nitvkechi was elected chief of the Third or Pushmataha Dis- 
trict in 1834 for term of four years. 


During the election in 1838, John McKinney was elected chief 
of Mosholatubbee or First District, for a term of four years. 
John McKinney was a lawyer and held many offices. He lived, 
died and is buried about one mile east of the town of Howe, 
Oklahoma, on the Ft. Smith-Ft. Towson Military Road. 


James Fletcher was elected chief of the second district or 
Apuckshunubbee District in 1838 for a term of four years. He 
lived on Rock Creek, probably near Spencerville, Oklahoma. At 
one time he was not present and Capt. Okchiya acted for him as 
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Chief. Capt. Okshiya had an English name, William Winans. 
He was a Methodist preacher. He lived at a place known as 
Okchiya Station, six miles south of Standley, Okla., on the Mili- 
tary Road. On his return from attending a church meeting in 
Cherokee Nation he took sick and died in Fort Smith and was 
buried on the bank of the Arkansas River. 


Pierre Juzan was elected chief of the Third or Pushmataha 
District in 1838 for a term of four years. He was a student of 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. His father was a Frenchman 
named Pierre Juzan who married a niece of Pushmataha, and a 
sister of Oklahoma. Pierre Juzan, Jr., student of Choctaw Acad- 
emy in Kentucky, removed to the Choctaw Nation and located 
somewhere near Hugo, Oklahoma. He was related to Chief Nitv- 
kechi. They lived on Red River, south of Bennington. He died 
in office and was buried in August, 1841. 


Isaac Folsom filled out the unexpired term of Pierre Juzan, 
Chief of Third District, from 1841 to 1842 and was reelected in 
1842 for four years. He lived on the west side of the Kiamichi 
River. 


In 1842, Nathaniel Folsom, Jr., son of Nathaniel Folsom, a 
white man, who married an Indian woman, was elected chief of 
the First of Mosholatubbe District, Thomas Leflore was elected 
in 1842 to succeed James Fletcher as chief of the second or Apuck- 
shunubbee District. Nitvkechi was elected chief of the third 
or Pushmataha District for four years, but he died in 1846 and was 
succeeded by Silas D. Fisher, who served the remainder of his 
term. It is said that Oklahoma, brother of Nitvkechi died in 
Mississippi in 1846 and that Nitvkechi went there to attend the 
funeral and died while there. There is another story that Nitv- 
kechi was shot while visiting in Texas. 


In 1846, Peter Folsom was elected chief of Mosholatubbee 
District for four years. He was a student of Choctaw Academy 
in Kentucky, son of Col. David Folsom. He was a member of 
Peter P. Pitchlynn’s delegation appointed in 1853 to have a set- 
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tlement with the United States government of what became known 
as the Net Proceeds claim. I don’t know where he lived, prob- 
ably somewhere near Poteau. He was President of the Choctaw 
Senate in 1861, First District Trustee in 1863-4. He died in 1885. 
He was Council member in 1860. 


Thomas Leflore succeeded himself as chief in 1846 to serve 
for four more years. Nitvkechi was elected chief of the Third 
or Pushmataha District in 1846 but died in 1846 and was succeeded 
by Silas D. Fisher. 


Silas D. Fisher was the son of Joseph Fisher, a white man. 
Silas Fisher lived in Blue County, Choctaw Nation, now Bryan 
County, Oklahoma. I do not know where he was buried or 
when he died. 


In 1850 the Choctaw government was reorganized and in 
October, 1850, the Choctaw capital was moved from Nanih Waya 
to Doaksville. 


In 1850 Cornelius McCurtain was elected chief of the First 
or Mosholatvbbi District for term of four years. He was the 
father of Jackson, Edmond, and Green McCurtain, all of whom 
later served as Chief of the Choctaw Nation. Cornelius McCur- 
tain was a member of the Council in 1844, 1846, and 1855, and a 
member of the School Board in 1849. He was a brother of John, 
Luke, Daniel, Allen, William, Thomas, Dave, and Camper Mc- 
Curtain, all of whom were prominent Choctaws. Cornelius Mc- 
Curtain’s name, together with that of George W. Harkins and 
George Folsom, appears as having approved Act of November 6, 
1852, which changed the Kusha Female Seminary into a high 


institution of learning under rules and regulations indicated 
therein. 


In 1850 George W. Harkins was elected chief of the Second 
or Apuckshunubbee District for a term of four years. He was a 
nephew of Greenwood Leflore and in 1830 had been selected 
chief of Greenwood Leflore District in Mississippi but was not 
recognized. He was a student of Choctaw Academy in Ken- 
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tucky. In 1854 he was again elected chief of said district and 
served until January, 1857, when the Skullyville Constitution was 
adopted. George W. Harkins was a member of the Council in 
1846. He lived at Doaksville and I presume he died there. 


In 1850 George Folsom was elected chief of Pushmataha Dis- 
trict and served until 1854. He attended a school in Georgia. 
He was son of Col. David Folsom and was sent to Georgia to 
school at the nation’s expense. He was a Cumberland Presby- 
terian preacher and was one of the nine members of the Board 
of Trustees in 1849 to look after organizing what were known 
as neighborhood schools. He was a member of the Council. 


According to Article XV of the Treaty of 1830 the govern- 
ment agreed to pay the salary of all Choctaw chiefs for twenty 
years. In 1850 that twenty year period had expired, then the 
Choctaw council deliberately took the capital from Nanih Waya 
to Doaksville where the majority of the people lived. In other 
words the Choctaw government was reorganized in 1850 and 
changed the seat of government to Doaksville which is in the 
south part of the Choctaw Nation. On account of the change 
of the seat of government to Doaksville, the chief and members 
of the council of Mosholatvbbi District, refused to take part in 
the 1851 Council, making it impossible to hold the Council. In 
1851 the Council at Doaksville passed a law without changing 
the Constitution, and changed the seat of the capital to Nanih 
Waya for the Council to be held in 1852. It appears that no 
Council was held at either place. Laws and resolutions passed by 
the Council in 1852 and 1853 were pronounced illegal. The 
Skullyville Constitution made Boggy Depot the capital of the 
Choctaw Nation. In 1853 Commissioners were appointed for 
1853 and 1854 in lieu of the Council meeting. However in 1854 
in Council at Doaksville they repealed the law making Nanih 
Waya the capital in 1851 and made Fort Towson the Capital. 
Then in 1855 and 1856 Council was held at Fort Towson. In 
1854 David McCoy succeeded Cornelius McCurtain as chief of the 
first or Mosholatvbbi District and served until 1857. At the same 
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time Nicholas Cochnauer, son of David Cochnauer, succeeded 
George Folsom as chief of the Third or Pushmataha District and 
served until 1857. 

In January, 1857, what is known as the Skullyville Constitu- 
tion was adopted, and provided for the abolition of district chiefs, 
created the office of Governor of the Choctaw Nation, and se- 
lected Boggy Depot as the capital of the nation. 

In October, 1857, Alfred Wade, who had been elected Gov- 
ernor, was sworn in and George Harkins, David McCoy and 
Nicholas Cochnauer received their pay as District Chiefs up to 
that time. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHIEF COLONEL JOHNSON HARRIS 
By John Bartlett Meserve." 


The interesting Chief Joel Bryan Mayes of the Cherokees 
passed away at Tahlequah on December 14, 1891, having entered 
upon his second term but a few weeks previously. Henry Cham- 
bers, the Assistant Chief, had preceded him in death by four days 
and as a consequence a young man by the name of Thomas M. 
Buffington, being then president of the senate, automatically be- 
came chief and served as such until December 23, 1891, when 
Colonel Johnson Harris, the newly elected National Treasurer, 
was selected by the council to fill the vacancy. 


Our curiosity lingers to know the new chief who was a son 
of William Harris, a white man of Scotch-Irish descent and 
Susan Collins, his wife. William Harris was born in Georgia in 
1805 and died at his plantation home near Marietta, Georgia, in 
1865. Susan Collins was a daughter of Parker Collins and 
Nannie Cordrey, a one-half blood Cherokee Indian woman, 
his wife and a granddaughter of Thomas Cordrey, a white man. 
She was born in Georgia on February 14, 1818, and died near 
Warner in what is today Muskogee County, Oklahoma, July 4, 
1888.” Colonel Johnson Harris was born near Marietta, Cobb 
County, Georgia, on April 19, 1856, and came with his mother to 
the old Indian Territory in the early seventies of the last century 
and settled in the Canadian District. Other members of the 
family had come west during the preceding years. His earliest 
educational advantages were the public schools in Georgia and 
later he attended the Cherokee Male Academy at Tahlequah 
after which he taught school for several terms in the Cherokee 
tribal schools. He became a highly successful stockman and 

1 Judge John Bartlett Meserve is making a study of the Chiefs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. He lives at Tulsa. 

2Emmett Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921) ; 


Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1938). 
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rancher in the Canadian District near Warner, where he married 
Nannie E. Fields, a daughter of Richard Fields and Rachel Eliza- 
beth Goss, his wife, on April 12, 1877. She was born on October 
7, 1849, and died on November 14, 1887. After her death he 
married Mamie Elizabeth Adair, a daughter of William Penn 
Adair and Sarah Ann Adair, his wife, on March 4, 1891. She 
was born on June 12, 1864, and died on November 11, 1902. He 
thereafter married Caroline Alice Collins, nee Hall, a widow. 


Colonel Johnson Harris entered the political life of the Cher- 
okee Nation in 1881 when he was elected senator from the Can- 
adian District and served in that capacity until 1885, was president 
of the Cherokee senate from 1883 to 1885 and was dispatched as 
a delegate from the tribe to Washington in 1889 and 1895. He 
was elected National Treasurer of the Cherokee Nation on the 
Downing ticket on August 3, 1891, and on December 23, 1891, 
was selected by the council as chief to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Chief Joel B. Mayes whom he had served as 
secretary during his first term. The advancement of Colonel 
J. Harris to political preferment in the Cherokee Nation was 


quite rapid. 


The tenure of Chief Harris was the years of the initial ac- 
tivities of the famous Dawes Commission. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was awakening to a sober sense of its responsibility 
toward its Indian parishioners in the old Indian Territory, 
prompted by meager reports which drifted into Washington. 
More detailed reports made under authorization of Congress re- 
flected alarming conditions. A special Senate Committee vis- 
ited the Territory in April, 1894, to investigate conditions among 
the Five Tribes. In the report of the committee, the Indian 
governments were declared to be “non-American . . . radically 
wrong” and becoming worse. The Dawes Commission rendered 
its first report in November, 1894, and stated, “Corruption of the 
grossest kind openly and unblushingly practiced has found its 
way into every branch of the tribal governments.” The Com- 
mission further stated that a few able and energetic Indians, nearly 
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all mixed bloods and adopted white citizens, were dominating 
the tribal governments and monopolizing the best land to the 
detriment of the full blood Indians. Obviously, the whites from 
the States had become the Nomads, rather than the Indians, 
during those early formative days. 


Under authority of the Cherokee council, Chief Harris ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the Dawes Commission but 
who were instructed to insist upon the observance of all treaty 
obligations which guaranteed self-government for the Cherokees. 
The committee was expressly forbidden to enter into any negotia- 
tions for the allotment of the tribal domain. Chief Harris dur- 
ing his term continued to parry the efforts of the Commission 
to reach any definite conclusions with the Cherokee govern- 
ment. An intertribal conference was called by Chief Harris to 
meet at Checotah, Creek Nation, on February 19, 1894, to con- 
sider the demands of the Dawes Commission but nothing was 
accomplished. It was not until the regime of Chief Samuel H. 
Mayes who succeeded Chief Harris that the Commission was 
able to secure a favorable response from the Cherokee govern- 
ment. Chief Harris bitterly opposed the allotment policy of the 
Government. 


Occasioned by some minor disagreement with the council, 
impeachment charges were lodged against Chief Harris by the 
lower house on December 14, 1893, but were repudiated by the 
senate after a trial, on December 28, 1893.’ 


The engaging effort of his administration was the collection 
and per capita disbursement of the monies derived fom the Gov- 
ernment from the sale of the celebrated Cherokee strip. The mat- 
ter was deferred and some dissension provoked because of claims 
made by the Delawares, Shawnees, and freedmen in whose in- 
terests suits had been filed in the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton. The chief summoned the council in extra session in April, 
1894, to consider the situation and after an exhaustive delinea- 
tion of conditions concluded his message, 


3 Muskogee Phoenix, December 28, 1893. 
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‘Tf our internal dissensions are not allayed, but fostered 
by legislation tending to array one class of our citizens against 
another, our fight against the advocates of those seeking a 
change in our present form of government, will be much more 
difficult. Many of us may differ as to what rights the various 
classes of our people have, yet it must be conceded that, if we 
would resist allotment of our lands and consequent disruption 
of our political autonomy, we should legislate to cement our 
whole people into one loyal citizenship, with common interests 
and a common destiny.. . . The interest of our people demand 
your early and earnest consideration of all necessary action in 
arranging for an immediate distribution of the money now 
in readiness and subject to the order of the Cherokee Nation.’’* 


The disbursement of this fund amounting to $6,640,000 was 
made in the summer of 1894 by per capita payments in the sum 
of $265.71. Much disorder was occasioned at the various places 
where the payments were made and this in spite of the procla- 
mation of Chief Harris warning his people against crooks and 
sharpers and urging temperance and good order and exhorting 
them not to gamble or waste their money but save it and im- 
prove their farms.° 


The chief was not a candidate to succeed himself in the fall 
of 1895 but passed on the robes of office to Chief Samuel H. 
Mayes as his successor. Chief Harris established his residence at 
Tahlequah in 1887 where he continued to reside until his death 
on September 25, 1921. He rests in the old Tahlequah cemetery 
where his grave is covered by a solid concrete casement with 
rounded top but which bears no inscription, not even his name. 


Chief Harris was a member of the Methodist Church, South 
and of the Masonic and Odd Fellows societies. He was a large 
man standing six feet and weighing over 200 pounds. He was 
very erect in carriage and had dark hair and grey eyes.® 


ees ane April 28, 1894. 
- W. Harman, Hell on the Border (Ft. Smith, 1898) . 702-6; T. - 
lenger, Around Tahlequah Council Fires, pp. 83 et seq.; Charles F. io The 
Rawes Commission and the Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 15 et seq. ; 
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The chief was a clean, high class gentleman but rather mod- 
est and retiring. He manifestly was unwilling to compose him- 
self to the potential changes in the communal land ownership 
of the Cherokees which was being demanded by the Govern- 
ment though the Dawes Commission. Although himself pos- 
sessing but a minor fraction of Indian blood, his vision upon the 
all engrossing questions was more in accord with the full blood 
members of the tribe. He felt that allotment of the tribal domain 
was being prematurely undertaken. The chief understood 
and spoke very little of the Cherokee tongue and ad- 
dressed the more primitive members of his tribe in Eng- 
lish through an interpreter. His name appears upon the 
approved rolls of the Cherokee tribe opposite roll num- 
ber 14110 as shown by census card number 5895 and to him was 
allotted his distributive share of the tribal domain. The years 
of his tenure as chief of the Cherokees were highly important 
years in the affairs of that tribe. 
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THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 
FROM THE EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW 


Translated and edited by H. C. Peterson’ 


The following accounts from European newspapers give an 
idea of what the Europeans read about the opening of Oklahoma. 
It is interesting to note that very few articles appeared in the 
weeks before the opening or in the weeks immediately afterwards. 
From the twenty-first of April to the 25th attention was directed 
towards Oklahoma. 

The Times of London, April 22, 1889 


‘“‘The caravans of settlers, having crossed the Cherokee 
Strip to the northern boundary of Oklahoma, are spreading 
for miles along the boundary line where they will camp till 
noon tomorrow. Thousands last night paraded along the edge, 
singing, firing their arms, and making a deafening din to 
mark their arrival. The troops guard the entire stretch of 
boundary for miles in order to prevent any premature cross- 
ing. All wagons are permitted to be hauled to the line, ready 
for instant entrance when the starting signal is given, and 
they fringe the boundary for a hundred miles.’ 


‘The selling of liquor within Oklahoma is forbidden. 
More caravans toil along the muddy trails today towards the 
boundary. The Atchison railway runs southwards through 
the center of Oklahoma and the officials are massing trains 
filled with goods and settlers ready to enter tomorrow, when 
their means of transportation will be tested to the utmost 
extent. The enhanced travel to Oklahoma strengthened the 
Atchison Company’s shares last week. The Boomers do not 
like this state of things. Soldiers guard the railway bridges 
to prevent any accident. Thousands from various parts of 
Texas today fill Purcell on the southern boundary, where 
wild revelry goes on. ; 

‘‘Noon tomorrow will witness a mad rush from all sides 
on fleet ponies to take the choicest lands, as the first comers 
will secure the first right to the homesteads.’ — 

Le Figaro Paris, France, Monday, 22 April 1889 

“Today, Monday, at exactly mid-day there will take 

place in the United States an event which could not possibly 


1Dr. H. C. Peterson is a member 
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be imitated in old Kurope in spite of her desire to imitate 
America: it is at that hour that President Harrison has set 
for the opening of the reservation of Oklahoma. 


“Reservation? Oklahoma? Exactly, and here is what 
this reservation is. The Indians, driven continually towards 
the west by the insatiable American settlers, were located in 
immense territories to which were given the name of reser- 
vations. Little by little they were driven even from these 
reservations and it is the Reservation of Oklahoma which is 
being opened tomorrow to civilization, that is to say, to a 
species of civilization, to homeless people who desire to take 
possession of these rich and fertile lands. 


“‘Ror some years white people have attempted to seize 
Oklahoma and for weeks bands of armed adventurers, fore- 
seeing the intention of the American Government and being 
aware of the strength of claims of first occupants, have tried 
to enter the territory of Oklahoma, a territory which extends 
over 1,800,00 acres. It was scarcely a month ago, on the 
eighteenth of March, that the governor of Kansas was obliged 
to send cavalry to burn the camps of squatters who were 
taking possesion of the biggest part of the reservation with- 
out any attention to legal processes.2 And in the presence 
of these facts the President on the twenty-seventh of March, 
fixed the twenty-second of April as the beginning of the run 
for land. In order to prevent any abuses, insofar as it was 
possible, he has stated that all individuals found in the terri- 
tory of Oklahoma before the twenty-second of April, at mid- 
day, will lose the right of acquiring land. 


“‘The settlers, therefore, are anxious to be there on time 
and to get as close to the boundary line as possible. Dis- 
patches from Philadelphia are filled with details: all the 
country which borders on the reservation is flooded with 
caravans and processions of all kinds. More than twenty 
thousand people have come from the South, more than fifty 
thousand from the East, and all this crowd is armed to the 
teeth; a general fight is inevitable. Too, the Government 
intends later to open another reservation of some six million 
acres. Perhaps there will be room there for everyone. 


“‘In all the picturesque things which have come out of 
America nothing is more striking than the statement that 
‘there will be fights especially in those localities which ap- 
pear suitable for the location of towns.’ Here we seem to 


2 Only the national government could have taken such a step as this in Okla- 
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have returned to the heroic age! There is also ‘A convoy of 
a hundred wagons filled with wooden coffins of various 
kinds’—a real American touch. Financiers are also not lack- 
ing. Two companies have been formed in New York City 
for the purpose of building the capital city of the new state: 
the one wished this to be Oklahoma City, the other “Reno 
City.’ There are railroad companies also which have their 
workers ready, pickaxe in hand, to enter the territory to 
commence work. But what appears to me most American 
is that in each group of immigrants one will find at least two 
lawyers who are entrusted with the task of defending all 
claims to land regardless of the means by which the land was 
obtained. One reads their advertisements in all the news- 
papers of Arkansas. 


‘‘One must not think that these farmers making the 
run intend to take up a permanent residence; they are not 
thinking of it. They want to take possession of a country 
where possession gives title and the right to sell to those who 
follow. When this run is finished there will still be more 
land to the west, there are still 23,000,000 acres to clear and 
resell, There is still enough left to keep busy for a long 
time these ‘pioneers of civilization’ who, in the opinions of 
Americans themselves, are an outrageous bad lot, capable of 
anything and afraid of nothing. There are some among them 
who at least have the merit of orginality. These are those 
who want to cross the frontier in a balloon letting it fall at 
the location which seems to them to be the most desirable. 
These aeronauts are originally from Indiana. Correspondents 
have not thought it worth while to give their names, which 
is to be regretted. They really should be known. 


“‘In any ease that which comes after the great ‘battle’ 
of tomorrow will be singular indeed. Oklahoma will be able 
to develop very rapidly; it is already completely surrounded 
by civilized states. Railroad lines are established before 
farmers have put a plow in the fertile soil. We shall tomorrow 
witness the sudden appearance of a civilization. In one 
rapid move modern culture will be brought to this wilder- 
ness. It is impossible to foresee who will be killed, robbed, 
plundered, or murdered. And what impreeations will arise 
to the heavens from the ‘Leather-Stockings’ against these 
people who have chased them from their lands! That would 
be a fine subject for thought for a philosopher. But I strongly 
fear that among the 70,000 farmers tomorrow there will be 
no philosopher. If there is one—everything being possible— 
he will strike with only slightly less foree than the others, 
for he will have read Darwin and will know the value of 
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the fight for life. Like Daudet he will find this a very in- 
teresting ‘struggle for existence’ to talk about.’’ 


Le Temps, Paris France, April 22, 1889 


‘‘Oklahoma will be opened tomorrow to that immense 
crowd which presses against its borders. Payne, the ex-door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives in Washington, who 
has led so many expeditions into this promised land and who 
has always been ejected by federal troops, finally will be 
repaid for his efforts* The railroad company, which has 
received from Congress title to some hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land on both sides of its line in this fertile terri- 
tory—a concession which would only have value with the 
opening of the territory to farmers from the East and North 
—is now going to reign where formerly there wandered the 
poor tribes of Apaches, Comanches, Seminoles, Creeks and 
other noble savages whose names awaken a familiar echo in 
all our imaginations, 


“‘It is a novel exodus which has entrained in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. All these sturdy adventurers 
with their brawny arms, rude and simple manners, after a 
century or more, by a sort of providential irony, are still 
wherever they go, the pioneers of that complicated and penny- 
pinching civilization and legality which they are attempting 
to escape by constantly moving farther and farther away.”’ 


3 Payne was already dead. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF EARLY HIGHER 
EDUCATION AMONG THE BAPTISTS 
OF OKLAHOMA 


By Fred G. Watts? 


A young New Yorker, Almon C. Bacone, came to Tahle- 
quah in 1878 to work with the Cherokee Male Seminary. After 
two years he decided that a Baptist school should be established. 
He resigned his position and obtained permission to start a 
school in the Baptist Mission House at Tahlequah. The new 
school opened on February 9, 1880, with three students. In 
1881 he petitioned the Creek Council at Okmulgee to give a 
grant of land on which to erect a school. At first his request 
was denied but later the request was granted through the in- 
sistence of William McCombs and a grant of one hundred and 
sixty acres was made. A committee, consisting of J. S. Murrow, 
Daniel Rogers, amd A. C. Bacone, was appointed by the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society to select a site. The school 
was opened near Muskogee in the spring of 1883. Several years 
after the death of Bacone the name was changed from Indian 
University to Bacone College.” On June 5, 1885, A. C. Bacone, 
from the committee on Education, submitted the following reso- 
lution to the Baptist Convention: 


‘‘ Resolved, that the officers and executive committee of 
this Convention be appointed a committee to seek out from 
our churches, Christian young men and women to encour- 
age their education and so far as possible, secure necessary 
aid for them, that we may be able to raise up trained 
workers for this territory.’’ 


The committee appointed was composed of A. C. Bacone, 
Samuel Rice, and B. F. Alley. At this same Convention a 
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resolution was passed commending the work of Indian University, 
now Bacone College, located at Muskogee, Indian Territory. It 
was then, and still is, under the supervision of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society of New York. 


Succeeding conventions reported progress and continued to 
formulate plans for wider service as evidenced by the report at 
the meeting of September 13 and 14, 1889, which was held with 
the Atoka Baptist church, which report recommended “the 
mission schools of Muskogee, Tahlequah, Sasakwa, Atoka, 
Levering Mission, Kulli-Iuli, and Anadarko.” At the same time 
“Brother ReQuah spoke of the desire of Lone Wolf, Chief of 
the Kiowas, to have a school among his people.”* 


Among the names frequently mentioned in the early period 
weresiose of W>~P. Blake, ID. N: Crane, AJ. Holt, and -C. 
Stubblefield, who became active in forming policies for the 
white Baptist schools also. 


The convention of 1889 deplored the death of A. C. Bacone 
and also passed a resolution which recognized the need for 
Baptist schools for white children in the Territory.” At the 
next meeting held with the South McAlester, Indian Territory, 
First Baptist church, a resolution was adopted which invited 
white students to attend Baptist schools of the territories and 
asked that five members of the Board of Trustees of Indian 
University be nominated by the Territorial Convention.° 


The minutes show that the name of the assembly was changed 
to “The Baptist Convention of Oklahoma and Indian Territories” 
at Duncan, Indian Territory, June 15-18, 1898. At the first 
meeting of the Oklahoma Baptist Convention, succeeding the 
Baptist Missionary and Educational Convention of Indian and 


4 Proceeding of the Baptist Missionary and Educational Convention of Indian 
Territory, September 13-14, 1889. 

5 Minutes of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Baptist Missionary and 
Educational Convention of Oklahoma and Indian Territories, held with the First 
Baptist Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory, June 25, 27, 1889. 

6 Idem ante (Note 4) one year later. 
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Oklahoma Territories, a resolution was passed recommending a 
committee to “Thoroughly investigate the need of the field, the 
methods of organization of institutions of higher learning and 
present a plan for the organization of a Baptist College.”’ They 
also resolved to ask aid and advice from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the American Baptist Educational 
Society. The Committee appointed was composed of Judge 
W. H. Anderson, Chairman, Enid, L. H. Buxton, Oklahoma 
City, C. W. Brewer, Norman, Rev. Job Ingram, Kingfisher, and 
R. W. Ramsey, Guthrie. 


A second period begins with the Oklahoma Baptist College, 
which was finally located at Blackwell, Oklahoma, after bids 
had been received from several other cities. This town was 
chosen because its progressive citizens recognized the value of 
such an institution to such extent as to back up their belief 
with a substantial bonus and because it was a “beautiful little 
city of 4,500 population, with water works, electricity, sewers, 
and natural gas. All the leading denominations of Christians 
are represented and have good houses of worship. It is in the 
center of one of the richest agricultural regions in the world, 
and is reached by rail from six directions.”® 


The first board of trustees consisted of W. A. Rowe, Chandler, 
Oklahoma Territory; J. M. Via, Braman, Oklahoma Territory, 
W.N. Sandusky, Shoner, Oklahoma Territory, A. B. Kirk, Krem- 
lin, Oklahoma Territory, T. E. Donaldson, N. J. Davis, R. J. 


Nesbitt, Walter Pruett, J. M. Sester, J. C. Day, George T. Jones, 
and A. Catlett. 


On December 4, 1899, the Board chose W. N. Sandusky, J. M. 
Via, A. B. Kirk, W. A. Rowe, and R. J. Nesbitt as a building 
committee “to adopt plans and specifications and erect a build- 
ing.”” After many meetings and much planning, the corner 
stone for the new building was laid October 13, 1900. 


7 Minutes of the Oklahoma Baptist Conventio hich met i i 
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Professor James A. Beauchamp was elected President, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1901, and on September 4 of that same year the college 
was opened for work. The State Convention met in October, 
1902, at Enid, and during the convention, on October 13, went 
en masse to Blackwell and formally dedicated the building. 


With high hopes the program was launched, but President 
Beauchamp resigned in 1903. M. P. Hurst acted as chairman 
of the faculty until August 2, 1904, when A. P. Stone was elected 
president and occupied the position until September, 1908, when 
Dr. J. R. Jester was elected “at a salary of $2,000 the year.” Dr. 
Jester served only one year, and Dr. J. H. Moore was elected 
to succeed him. 


The election of Dr. Moore marks the beginning of the 
end for Oklahoma Baptist College. He made a splendid effort 
to unify the forces in Oklahoma, but gave up in despair in 1910. 
He resigned to lead some of his faculty and students to a new 
venture at Oklahoma City. The new school was called Carey 
College and lasted some four weeks. This was a year of such 
severe drought and business depressions that, with the closing 
of this young school, Dr. Moore left the state. However, the 
library of Carey College finally found its way to Oklahoma 
Baptist University and is there at present. 


Doctor Anderson E. Bateman officiated until the close of 
the Blackwell school, which marks the end of another chapter 
in the struggle of Oklahoma Baptists for religious education. 


Of those who fought so heroically for Christian education 
in those pioneer days, only a few can be mentioned. Some have 
passed on, others are still helping to carry on; A. G. West, Dr. 
W. A. Wood, Dr. J. T. Lee, father of Senator Josh Lee (a former 
student at Oklahoma Baptist College), Dr. J. A. Sutton, Dr. W. D. 
Moorer, Rev. John F. Elder, Rev. J. W. Solomon, father of Dean 
L. E. Solomon of Oklahoma Baptist University, O. M. Swain, 
C. M. and D. N. Curb, and many others. 


The tragic end may be described in the words of the last 
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report given to the Board of Trustees of Oklahoma Baptist 
College. It said in part: 


‘“The sad history of Baptist Educational affairs in this 
state should not cause our people to relax their interest in 
Baptist schools. We should rally our forces and double our 
energies and build up a strong school system in this good 
Commonwealth. 

“Tt is true the college which we have had the honor to 
serve as trustees is lost; it is true our hearts have for long 
seasons carried awful burdens because of conditions that 
threaten the very life of the beloved institution; it is true 
many hours of day and night have been spent in prayer to 
God for deliverance; it is true the signal of distress and calls 
of help have gone out time and again to the denomination 
at large; it is true our souls have drunk the very drugs of 
disappointment, akin to despair; yet, we, the members of your 
Board of Trustees, have come through it all without bitterness 
of feeling, and with a spirit of repining. God reigns, we are 
his people. We believe in him. Let us take courage and join 
hands and hearts in some constructive, fraternal and co- 
operative movement to build up in our beloved state a system 
of educational work that shall secure the confidence of our 
entire brotherhood and the blessings of Jehovah God.’’!® 


And so ends the second period of our story. 


The third phase begins with the birth of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University. The Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory 
Conventions were consolidated at Shawnee, Oklahoma, in 1906, 
and at that meeting an Educational Commission was appointed 
to “study carefully and impartially existing educational conditions 
as they affect our denominational interest.” The Commission 
made a report one year later, 1907, at Ardmore as follows: 


_ ““We find that our present school equipment is wholly 
insufficient to meet the demands of the denomination, for 
the reason that upon investigation we find that there are 
more than 700 Baptist young men and women (upon a con- 
servative estimate) who are receiving their higher education 
im our state schools other than denominational schools ... . 
Your commission in view of these facts, took into considera- 
tion the question of the advisability of the establishment of 
a new institution of higher learning, and passed the following 


10 Report of the Board of Tristees 
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resolution by unanimous vote: ‘That it be the sense of this 

Commission that as soon as practicable a new Baptist Uni- 

versity be established.’ ’’!1 

A board of trustees was approved November 11, 1908, con- 
sisting of the following members:” W. P. Blake, Okmulgee, 
George E. McKinnis, Shawnee, J. L. H. Hawkins, Mangum, 
W. W. Chancellor, McAlester, W. S. Wiley, Muskogee, William 
Crawford, Cherokee, C. W. Brewer, Okemah, R. E. Hamilton, 
Kingfisher, E. A. Wesson, Hobart, E. D. Cameron, Guthrie, Dr. 
H. C. Todd, Oklahoma City, J. W. Jennings, Altus, A. G. Wash- 
burn, McAlester, J. A. Scott, Oklahoma City, and J. B. Garrison, 
Oklahoma City. 


Several towns, among them Lawton, El Reno, Shawnee, Chick- 
asha, Blackwell, and Hobart, submitted offers which were con- 
sidered, and later Sulphur, Guthrie, and Oklahoma City. Finally, 
in 1910, the school was located at Shawnee, a city which “occupies 
a unique place in the history of our state. It is neither in the old 
Indian Territory nor the Oklahoma Territory; it was located in 
the Pottawatomie Nation .... Therefore it is not only centrally 
located, but is a place where all forces can easily unite.”’* In that 
year the board of trustees were as follows: Sherman Moore, Fred- 
erick, W. S. Wiley, Muskogee, F. M. Masters, Ardmore, W. A. 
Moffitt, Erick, D. Noble Crane, Pawhuska, L. C. Wolfe, Shawnee, 
A. G. Washburn, McAlester, P. J. Conkwright, Sapulpa, Forrest 
Maddox, El Reno, R. E. Cornelius, Hugo, George W. Sherman, 
Chickasha, E. A. Wesson, Hobart, Walter Taylor, Shawnee, A. M. 
Croxton, Ada, J. H. Scott, Alva, J. W. Jennings, Altus, F. M. Over- 
lees, Bartlesville, George L. Hale, Oklahoma City, W. P. Blake, 
Shawnee (Chairman), George E. McKinnis (Secretary), Robert 
Hamilton, Watonga, C. W. Brewer, Okemah, D. N. Curb, Mangum, 
and William Crawford, Weatherford.“ 


It was further reported that the City of Shawnee had providad a 
bonus of sixty acres of ground “worth one thousand dollars per 


11 Report, Commission on Education to State Baptist Convention, Ardmore, 1907. 
12 Minutes, Baptist General Convention, 1908-1909. 

13 Report, Baptist General Convention, Muskogee, 1910. 

14 Proceedings of the Baptist General Convention of Oklahoma, 1910. 
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acre, and a cash bonus of one hundred thousand dollars.” The 
contract has been faithfully carried out and the city continues heart- 
ily to support the school with both influence and money. 


The Charter also provided for absolute control of the school 
by the Convention. On February 10, 1910, the Board elected W. P. 
Blake, W. S. Wiley, E. A. Wasson, J. A. Scott, and George E. 
McKinnis, with instructions to “adopt plans, employ an architect 
and let the contract for the erection of an Administration building.” 
Charles Sudhoelter and Company, Muskogee, were employed as 
architects, and, one June 3, 1910, a contract was entered into which 
included C. R. Higgins and C. R. Furnas, contractors and builders 
of Shawnee, for the erection of the Administration building to cost 
$94,660, exclusive of architects’ fees, lighting, heating, and furnish- 
ings. W. P. Blake was appointed to have supervision over the 
building. 

The corner stone was not laid until February 22, 1911. The 
inscription on the corner stone reads: “The Baptist University 
of Okla[homa], founded 1910, A.D., Board of Trusttees: W. P. 
Blake, Chairman, W. S. Wiley, F. M. Masters, W. A. Moffitt, D. 
Noble Crane, L. C. Wolfe, A. C. Washburn, P. J. Conkwright, 
G. E. McKinnis, Secretary, G. Maddox, R. E. Cornelius, G. W. 
Sherman, E. A. Wesson, S. Moore, D. N. Curb, William Crawford, 
E. D. Cameron, W. Taylor, A. M. Croxton, J. H. Jennings, F. M. 
Overlees, George L. Hale, Robert Hamilton, Corner stone laid 
Feb. 22, 1911, A.D.” At this time William Crawford was the princi- 
pal speaker. Addresses were also made by Rev. George L. Hale, 
Rev. A. M. Hall, Rev. M. Hall Snodgrass, Dr. A. J. Holt, of the 
Baptist Oklahoman, Rev. W. L. Marks, of the Word and Way, Dr. 
Bruce Kinney, of the Home Mission Society, and Dr. J. F. Love 
of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Concention. 


Although the building was not completed that year, the Board 
felt that the University should open in September and arranged 
to begin, the session with temporary quarters in the First Baptist 
Church, Convention Hall, and Shawnee High School. Dr. J. M. 


15 Minutes, Baptist General Convention, 1910. 
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Carroll of Waco, Texas, was chosen president, who in turn chose 
a splendid faculty. Because of lukewarm attitudes, drought, and 
general depressed business conditions, the school suspended opera- 
tions at the end of the first school year, leaving the Baptists without 
an institution of higher learning. 


Here may be mentioned two other attempts at establishing 
schools. The story of the first one began as follows: 


‘‘The Southwestern Association of Congregational Churches 
founded at Hastings, Oklahoma, 1903, a preparatory school, was 
sold by order of court to satisfy claims of the creditors. The 
Baptist people of Hastings, assisted by the citizens, purchased 
the property and tendered it to Comanche and Mullens County 
Associations at their respective sessions of 1907, on condition that 
these associations finish the building and maintain a school... . 


The name ‘Hastings Baptist College’ was chosen for this 
institution. School opened October 28, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Hastings Baptist Church, with Rev. C. R. Hairfield, the 
pastor, president. The enrollment of the first day was 29, but 
before the close of the session more than one hundred had 
matriculated. At the close of the session Rey. C. R. Hairfield 
resigned the presidency and Rey. R. A. Rushing was elected 
to this position and served one year. When the Board of Trustees 
came to Charter the school it was agreed that a name more 
suited to the location and environment should be given it, and 
it was Chartered as the Southwest Baptist College.’’!6 
In 1910 it was decided to move the school to Mangum, Okla- 

homa, since the school was in debt and the First Baptist Church 
at Mangum had a building sufficiently large in which to begin 
a college. Reverend J. L. H. Hawkins was pastor and president, 
and the school succeeded in running until 1913, when it, too, closed 
its doors forever. In this venture some six hundred students received 
instruction and approximately one hundred thousand dollars was 


expended. 
In 1913 J. W. Harreld reported the status of the educational 
program to the state Baptist Convention as follows: 


‘““Your Educational Commission begs leave to report that 
we have been unable to make much progress since the last meet- 
ing of this Convention, though we have had several meetings 
and have tried our best to carry out the instructions given us 


16 Catalogue, Southwest Baptist College, 1909-1910. 
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at the last Convention, and to make effective the policy adopted 
by you at that time. In spite of our efforts Oklahoma Baptist 
College at Blackwell has been compelled to suspend (sic) be- 
cause of financial difficulties, and is no more, The Southwestern 
College at Mangum has also suspended and at this time we have 
no school system which we adopted several years ago, except 
the college at Shawnee, which is suffering from a case of sus- 
pended animation, but which we believe is now in position to 
grow into the great college we have so long hoped for.’’?* 
Oklahoma Baptist University opened its doors once more in 
the autumn of 1915 at Shawnee. It occupied the new administration 
building which had just been completed.’* According to the report 
made to the Convention that year “the results of the session were 


very gratifying.” 


A new president, Dr. F. M. Masters. was elected in that year. 
Associated with him were the following faculty members: Dr. F. 
Erdman Smith, dean, Dr. W. D. Moorer, J. N. Owens, Dr. J. W. 
Jent, and W. T. Short. Lack of space prevents giving details of the 
administrations of Presidents J. A. Tolman, J. B. Lawrence, W. W. 
Phelan, W. C. Boone, Hale V. Davis, and John W. Raley, each of 


whom has contributed his share to the progress of the institution. 


17 Minutes, Baptist General Conventi klaho 
18 Routh, op. cit, p. 75. aera Brrr 
Ate “Report of the Oklahoma Baptist University to th Bapti 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GOVERNOR A. J. SEAY 
Edited by Dan W. Peery’ 


In volumes seven and eight of The Chronicles of Oklahoma? 
a series of articles was published under the caption, “The First 
Two Years.” In these continued articles the writer attempted to 
give in a chronological order the more important events which 
had taken place in the Territory of Oklahoma from the date 
of the original opening until the close of George W. Steele’s ad- 
ministration as governor. The author recited the story of the 
great race for homes and gave at length many of the important 
events which occurred during the first year of Oklahoma Terri- 
torial history while Oklahoma had no legal local government. 
These articles also told of the passage of the Act of Congress 
May 2, 1890, known as the Organic Act which provided for ter- 


ritorial government. 


This story of the first two years tells of the appointment, 
by the President, of George W. Steele, of Indiana, as governor 
and also of the election of the first territorial legislature. It 
gives the history of the one hundred and twenty turbulent days’ 
session of the first lawmaking body which located the Normal 
School at Edmond, the University at Norman and the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater and voted to locate 
the capital at Oklahoma City. The story included an account 
of the opening of the Sac and Fox and of the Pottawatomie 
reservations and concluded with the resignation of Governor 
Steele, which became effective on October 18, 1892. 


In a later number of The Chronicles; there is published a 
biographical sketch of the life of Governor George W. Steele, 
devoted more especially to his service as governor of Oklahoma 


1 Mr. Dan W. Peery was a member of the Lower House of the First Territorial 
Legislature of Oklahoma. He is also a veteran newspaper editor and former Sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He lives at Carnegie, Oklahoma. 

2VII (1929), 280-322, 419-457; VIII (1930), 94-128. 

3 XII (1934), 383-392. 
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from the day of his arrival in Guthrie, May 22, 1890, until he 
resigned and returned to his former home at Marion, Indiana.* 


The resignation of Governor Steele was a great surprise to 
the people of the new territory and caused a great flurry among 
the Republican leaders. The naming of a governor to succeed 
Steele was again the function of President Benjamin Harrison. 
Almost everyone in the Territory, regardless of party, wanted a 
resident of Oklahoma appointed, and the Republicans especially 
urged the President to remember the “Home Rule” plank in the 
platform and appoint an Oklahoma man as governor. The 
President had ignored that plank when he appointed the first 


governor. 


At the time President Harrison named Steele to the office 
of Governor, he appointed three United States Judges who were 
all at that time spoken of as “carpet baggers.” The fact that 
these judges had resided in the Territory for about eighteen 
months, even if they held commissions by appointment, seems 
to have mitigated this mild impeachment against any one of 
them seeking the office of governor. A number of prominent 
citizens who had not come to the Territory with commissions 
in their pockets were recommended to the President for the ap- 
pointment. Among those who were often spoken of for governor 
in the papers and whose names had been presented to the Presi- 
dent was that of a young lawyer, orator, and scholar, A. C. Scott. 
He had come down into the territory the day of the opening, 
and, although he had no official commission, he took an active 
part in the provisional town governmental organization and in 
the preparations for the territorial government. He impressed 
everyone by his absolute fairness and honesty of purpose and had 
the respect and confidence of the people. There were many 
here who knew Scott in Kansas when he had been called “the 
boy orator.” It seemed at one time that his prospects were favor- 
able, but the fact that he was a young man and, of course, had 
not been a soldier in the Civil War, almost precluded him from 


4See Dora Ann Stewart, Growth and D 
(Okluhoma City, 1988), be, 66 rowth and Development of Oklahoma Territory 
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receiving consideration at the hands of an administration dom- 
inated by ex-Union soldiers. 


Governor Steele’s resignation was sent to the President Oc- 
tober 18, 1892, but no successor was named for several weeks. 


Judge A. J. Seay resigned his place on the bench and was 
sworn in to the office of Governor of Oklahoma Territory Feb- 
ruary 1, 1893. It was no great surprise that Seay was appointed 
by President Benjamin Harrison. Seay had served in the Union 
Army for nearly four years and had been prominent in all party 
affairs after the close of the Civil War. Another reason was 
that he had been a long time personal and political friend of 
John W. Noble, of St. Louis, Missouri, the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the Harrison Administration. 


In the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society is an 
autobiographical sketch of Governor Seay, “written by himself 
and told at the request of the Oklahoma Courts.” In order that 
it may be preserved for future historians we shall publish it, as 
follows: 


I was born in Amherst county, Virginia, November 28th, 
1832, and brought up in Osage county, Missouri, where my par- 
ents moved when I was three years of age. I helped my father 
hew a little farm out of the woods from which to get a living 
for a large family, of whom I was the oldest boy. We had a 
three months school about every other winter, taught by a man 
who boarded around among the scholars, and who could teach 
spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic to the ‘rule of three,’ 
and ‘hickory’ the big boys when necessary. 


When I was twenty-one years of age I left home and went 
to work for myself on the Missouri Pacific railroad, then build- 
ing, with pick and shovel—my first ‘job.’ 


At this period in Missouri’s history there were no rail- 
roads or telegraph lines. The wagon roads were makeshifts 
out through the forests, and most of the travel was done on 
horseback and by boat. The pioneers relied principally for 
their bread on corn, for their meat on wild game and hogs, and 
for their dessert on maple sirup from the sugar trees and on 
honey from wild bees; for their clothing on wool and flax (of 
their own raising) and their spinning wheels and looms. 
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Lumber and logs were rafted down the streams and live- 
stock driven overland to market. Practically no grain could be 
marketed except that grown near navigable streams. 


A cow and calf could be bought for five dollars, and a 
gallon of whiskey for seventeen cents—or a ‘picayune’ a quart. 
Everything was cheap but money. 

Having learned all that was taught in the public schools 
I became a teacher and saved a little money. In 1885 I went 
to the Academy of Steelville, Missouri, but before the end of 
the term my father died, and I left school to take charge of 
the family and administer upon the little estate. This brought 
me into court and business relations with a lawyer, a friend 
of the family, who advised me to study law. This flattered 
me. I had a long talk with him in which he told me that 
Chitty’s Blackstone was the first book to read; that there were 
four volumes in two books, and that they cost twelve dollars! 
I made up my mind to purchase these books as soon as I could 
save that much money from the pressing demands upon me. 
I kept busy, looked after the family and taught school. A 
country lawyer died, leaving a law library consisting of an old, 
musty, smoked copy of Chitty and the Missouri Statutes, which 
were kept on the mantel. I was employed as clerk at the ad- 
ministrator’s sale and bought that library for one dollar (the 
only bid), and was ridiculed by the crowd for paying too 
much for it. I put in all my spare time reading Chitty, and 
in 1860 entered the law office of Pomeroy & Seay as janitor and 
student. 


In April, 1861, the week before Fort Sumpter surren- 
dered, I was admitted to practice ‘in all the courts of the 
state of Missouri!’ by Judge McBride, who was then the pre- 
siding judge. He was a typical, high-toned, slave-holding 
southern gentleman, popular as a judge, and had a strong po- 
litical following. While the court was in session the news of 
Major Anderson’s surrender reached us. To say there was 
great excitement and many hot. intemperate speeches by bench 
and bar, in the courthouse, hotels and on the streets, with the 
judge and court officers leading in denunciation of Lincoln 
and the Republican party, is putting it mildly. Judge Me- 
Bride espoused the cause of the South and inveighed against 
the ‘black abolitionists’ with all the fervor of his eloquence. 
I was with the minority who took their stand under the Stars 
and Stripes. Bloodshed was imminent, and was averted only 
by the conservatism of a group of the older and most influ- 
ential people of the town. Soon thereafter Judge McBride 
entered “‘Pap’’ Price’s army, and was made a brigadier- 


general, some of the lawyers being appointed on his staff. This 
ended his judicial career. 
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Led by Capt. W. F. Geiger, I went into the federal army 
as a private, joining Col. J. S. Phelps’ regiment. I served 
four years, being promoted to colonel of my regiment. I was 
a member of a field court martial which held occasional ses- 
sions during the last two years of the war. 


Upon my return home in August, 1865, I was appointed 
county attorney of Crawford county and entered upon the du- 
ties of the office at once. Later I was appointed circuit at- 
torney and held that office until Gratz Brown was elected gov- 
ernor in 1870, when I resigned and engaged in the general 
practice. 


Missouri’s judiciary at that time was composed of justice 
courts, county courts (having probate jurisdiction), circuit 
courts (having general and appellate jurisdiction), and a su- 
preme court of three judges. The duty of the circuit attorney 
was to attend the grand jury, draw indictments and prosecute 
criminals in all the counties presided over by the judge of his 
circuit. 


It was a hard school, my teachers cross and unsympathetic, 
but as I studied hard to win my cases and was fairly treated 
by the judge, though some criminals escaped, I secured many 
convictions. I made a record in that office of which I have 
never been ashamed. 


In 1870 there were a large number of former Republicans, 
led by Gratz Brown and Carl Schurz, calling themselves ‘Lib- 
eral Republicans,’ who characterized the regulars as ‘Hate- 
ites.” When the convention met in August to nominate a state 
ticket, the regulars organized and nominated McClurg, and 
the ‘‘Liberals’’ bolted the convention, and nominated Gratz 
Brown for governor. I was a member of that convention, 
and made the speech of my life against the bolt, predicting 
that if two tickets were placed in the field the Democrats 
would make no nominations, support the ‘‘Liberals,’’ capture 
the state next election, and that the party would not recover 
from the blow ‘for a quarter of a century.’ This prediction 
was more than verified. 


The Liberals, assisted by the Democrats, were triumphant, 
and the party suffered a crushing defeat. In 1872 the assis- 
tants took charge of the field, relegated the liberals to the rear 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and buried the Re- 
publican party in Missouri. Roosevelt resurrected it in 1904, 
and Major William Warner, the ‘Mysterious Stranger,’ was 
sent to the senate. 
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In 1872 BR. P. Bland (one of my law associates) was nom- 
inated for congress in the 5th congressional district, comprising 
sixteen counties in the Ozark Hills bordering on Arkansas. In 
1874 we again opposed each other. He had spent four years 
of his young manhood among the silver mines in the Rocky 
and Sierra mountains and was imbued with the spirit of the 
pioneers and miners of the west, ready to combat anything 
that seemed to favor the north and east. Born in Kentucky, 
brought up in Missouri, located in Nevada, his environment 
did not attract him to the Union army, though it biased him 
along sectional lines and gave him a tender sympathy for the 
poor, which found heroic and fearless expression in his after 
political life. I had but one faint hope of carrying the dis- 
trict in 1872, and none whatever in 1874, but having consented 
to make the race at the solicitation of admiring friends, who 
had more hope of the situation than I had, I unhesitatingly 
accepted his challenge to meet him in joint debate. I believed 
that I could hold my own with him, and that it would aid me 
to climb in my profession. 


We had forty joint discussions. He found nothing to com- 
mend in the conduct of the war or subsequent legislation by 
congress. He denounced the north and east as ‘Skylocks’ 
and oppressors, and held up the south and west as the ‘op- 
pressed.’ He favored the unlimited issue of greenbacks and 
the repudiation of the contract to pay the bonds of the govern- 
ment in gold, demanding that they be paid in greenbacks, and 
declaring that ‘if greenbacks were good enough for the plow- 
holder they were good enough for the bond-holder.’ Our dis- 
trict was agricultural and this climax filled the air with 
of approval. His Phillipic against the ‘money power’ included 
the national banks. 


Those arguments were hard to answer in a farming dis- 
trict that had been devastated by marauders from both sides 
during the war, and whose people had not recovered from 
their losses. I approved the act of Congress in issuing gold 
bearing bonds and asserted that at the time they were issued 
the nation was in the throes of a mighty rebellion which 
threatened the destruction of the Union and the bankruptey 
of all; that the treasury was depleted and the enemy agegres- 
Sive, winning battles and threatening the capital, while the 
soldiers of the Union, fighting for their country, were unpaid 
and but half clad and half fed; that in this dire extremity the 
government asked the people to loan it money to feed, clothe 
pay and equip the army so that the war might be successfully 
prosecuted, and offered the gold bonds bearing six per cent 
interest; but the leaders having faith that Uncle Sam would 
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keep his promise, came forward with the money; and that 
this made it possible for us to prosecute the war to a success- 
ful close, and without this aid we would certainly have failed. 


I declared that to pay these loans in greenbacks, or in 
any money inferior in value to gold, was repudiation which 
would destroy the credit of the government at home and abroad, 
put us on the road to anarchy, and finally engulf us all in 
monarchy ; that people were misled to believe that the unlimited 
issue of greenbacks and the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
was greatly needed and a lawful ‘‘expansion of the currency,’’ 
whereas it was a declaration by the government that its con- 
tracts would not be sacredly kept; that when sick and in need 
of a doctor it promised too much for his medicine, but not, 
having recovered, it would settle the bill at fifty cents on the 
dollar, if at all. 


Saying nothing of our personal popularity, Mr. Bland’s 
stand against the ‘money power,’ the ‘crime of 773,’ the civil 
rights bill, amendment to the constitution and the ‘negro 
menace,’ made him invincible with the people of Missouri. I 
could not break his ranks, so I lost. 


I believed in ’74 that Bland was a demagogue, asking the 
votes of a prejudiced and not a well informed constituency for 
his own political advancement, but am glad to say that I had 
misjudged and wronged him. He was a plain, blunt, strong 
man, frank and honest, battling for the right as he saw it. 
He was absolutely incorruptible, and his political creed, for 
the most, has become the battle ery of the Democratic party. 
He soon became a leader in the house. His denunciation of 
the ‘salary grab’ and the ‘robber tariff,’ his advocacy of the 
unlimited issue of greenbacks and his never-ending fight for 
‘free silver’ endeared him to the yeomanry of the country. 


During the extra session called by President Cleveland in 
August, 1893, to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, Mr. Blaine introduced a bill providing for the restora- 
tion of the coinage system prevailing before 1873, re-establish- 
ing free coinage, while Mr. Wilson introduced the administra- 
tion bill. It was during the renowned debate on the Wilson 
bill (William L. Wilson) that Mr. Bland speaking for the 
Mississippi valley and the west, said it would ‘crush the people 
to satisfy Wall street.’ Then he said in thundering tones, 
‘It cannot be, it shall not be done. We have come to the part- 
ing of the ways.’ Mr. Bland was better entitled to the pres- 
idential nomination in 1896 than any other man in his party, 
but was cheated out of it by the ‘cross of gold and crown of 
thorns’ speech of Mr. Bryan. He and his brother, Hon. C. C. 
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Bland, ex-judge of the St. Louis court of appeals, were al- 
ways my warm personal friends. 


In 1875 I was elected circuit judge for the ninth judicial 
district of Missouri for the term of six years, and at the ex- 
piration of the term was re-elected. I then declined a third 
term and resumed the practice. There was nothing out of the 
ordinary business of a country court in my circuit worthy of 
statewide public interest during my twelve years as a judge, 
except the great Southwestern railroad strike by the ‘Knights 
of Labor’ in the early spring of 1895. They organized by thou- 
sands in St. Louis and sent out detachments to nearby towns. 
A force of several hundred men was sent to Pacific, Mo., in 
Franklin, one of the counties of my circuit, at the junction 
of the Frisco and Missouri Pacific railway. The terror stricken 
city was soon in the control of a lawless mob which was stop- 
ping trains, ‘killing’ engines and destroying property. Hear- 
ing of the lawless and criminal acts of the mob, and that the 
lives of helpless citizens were endangered, I immediately left 
my home at Union, Mo., and went to the scene of the rioting. 
I ordered the sheriff by messenger (the telegraph wires had 
been cut) to summon 100 deputies, which he did. Soon the 
sheriff and State Adjutant General J. C. Jamison, arrived with 
an armed force and began to serve the warrants which I had 
issued for the arrest of the leaders. I also issued injunctions 
against the destruction of property. Within twenty-four hours 
the mob was dispersed, many of the rioters having taken to 
their heels. But the leaders who were arrested were taken to 
jail and afterward tried before me, and some of them con- 
victed and sent to the penitentiary. 


So far as I know I was the first judge in the United States 
to issue injunctions in such eases. The St. Louis courts fol- 
lowed the course I had taken and soon order was restored and 
the railroads resumed traffic without further interference. 
General Jamison made a flattering report of my action to Goy- 
ernor Marmaduke, saying that I voluntarily rendered the 
state most important and effective service in a judicial ca- 
pacity, ‘which so effectively contributed to the ending of the 
strike.’ He also said to me in a letter, ‘I know you were the 
first Judicial officer in the whole state with backbone enough 
to come right into the midst of the striking and law-defying 
rioters, and issue processes for their arrest and stay with them 
till they were compelled to respect the law.’ 


_ _ Some of our people were Knights of Labor, and the ma- 
jority of the voters of Franklin county were in sympathy with 
the strikers and did not endorse my course; so when I became 
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a candidate for the legislature in 1886 the Knights knifed me 
at the polls, electing a Democrat from a Republican county. 


The act organizing Oklahoma Territory was passed by 
Congress in May 1890. It provided for three judges, and ‘that 
the judicial power shall be vested in a supreme court, district 
courts, county courts, and justices of the peace.’ President 
Harrison appointed E. B. Green of Illinois chief justice, and 
John G. Clark of Wisconsin and myself associate justices. We 
met in Guthrie about the 23rd of May, 1890, took the oath of 
office, appointed clerks, and divided the territory into three 
districts, as follows: 


First district, Logan and Payne counties, assigned to 
Green. 


Second district, Oklahoma and Cleveland counties, assigned 
to Clark. 


Third district, Kingfisher, Canadian and Beaver counties, 
assigned to Seay. 


The third district was known as the ‘short-grass district,’ 
and embraced all the unorganized territory west of the 98th 
meridian to the east border of the Panhandle of Texas, on the 
100th meridian, was bounded by Kansas on the north and Greer 
county, Texas on the south. All this, except the Cherokee Out- 
let, was known as the Cheyenne and Arapaho country, and was 
occupied by the Indians of those tribes, some government 
troops, U. S. Indian agencies, cattlemen, and a few ‘bad men 
of the border,’ which latter gave the court some work, but it gave 
the officers a merry chase to capture them. 


Beaver, one of the counties assigned to me, designated in 
the organic act as the public land strip, was known among 
the old-timers as ‘No Man’s Land,’ and probably took that 
name from the interesting historical fact in which the insti- 
tution of slavery played its part. It will be remembered that 
when Missouri was admitted into the Union as a slave state 
there was an agreement between the North and the South that 
thereafter none of the territory of the United States north of 
30 degrees, 30 minutes, the parallel of latitude called Mason 
and Dixon’s line, should ever be admitted into the Union as 
slave territory. This was the Missouri Compromise. In De- 
cember, 1845, the Republic of Texas knocked for admission 
into the Union as a slave territory. It was discovered that 
Texas’ northern boundary extended to about 37 degrees. The 
North objected that it violated the Missouri compromise, where- 
upon Texas ceded the strip north of 36 degrees, 30 minutes to 
the United States and was admitted under its slave constitu- 
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tion, leaving ‘No Man’s Land’ without any political existence 
or organized government, abandoned to the coyote, the ante- 
lope, the buffalo, and red man and the ‘wild and woolly west- 
erner.’ 


In order to hold court at Beaver, I had to go by rail via 
Wichita to Englewood, Kansas, and take stage from there 50 
miles, making a trip of 300 miles; or else, go overland up the 
North Canadian river to Camp Supply, thence up Beaver 
creek to Beaver city, a distance of 200 miles from Kingfisher. 
There were but few people, no courthouse, and but very little 
business. The people were poor, except a few cow men, but 
fairly intelligent and law-abiding. They greeted the court 
warmly and were evidently pleased to know that organized 
government had come to stay. 


The territory, comprising the seven counties, was opened 
to settlement April 22, 1889, but the organic act was not 
passed until May 2, 1890. Thousands of homeseekers from all 
parts of the country staked their claims and established a 
provisional government which was obeyed by the orderly, well- 
disposed people, but could be enforced, if at all, only by over- 
whelming public sentiment or by the cool prowess of the man 
behind the gun. Peace and order prevailed among the home- 
steaders except an occasional shooting affray between rival 
claimants for the same quarter section. 


But in the towns it was different. There was a rough, 
disorderly, gambling, drinking, bawdyhouse element which was 
aggressive and to some extent overawed the better element, 
who, though in the majority, were ‘negatively good’ and had 
no taste for the ‘firing line.’ Gambling houses and unlicensed 
saloons were running wide open day and night. 


_ Their keepers denied the existence of any law requiring a 
license or regulating their business in any way. I had this 
element to contend with. They would get some of their 
friends on the grand jury and prevent indictments, or, failing 
in this, would bring improper influences to bear on the trial 
jury. It was hard to prevent this, for they knew their friends 
better than did the court and the officers. In this way they 
Sometimes got a ‘hung jury’ or an acquittal. On more than 
one occasion during the first year of my services, I removed 
jJurymen whose conduct showed ecrookedness. In one case a 
man was put on trial charged with keeping a gambling and 
bawdy house. Twelve men were selected from the regular 
panel to try the case. The evidence showed his guilt “beyond 
a reasonable doubt,’ but the jury reported they could not 
agree and asked for further instructions. The only question 
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was whether the defendant kept the house as charged. I 
withdrew the instructions and gave one covering that point. 
After three hours more they wanted supper. 


The sheriff was directed to inform them that supper 
would be ready as soon as they found a verdict. On my re- 
turn from supper I found them ready to report a verdict of 
guilty. Upon asking what had detained them so long in such 
a plain case, a red-nosed man of some prominence in the town 
was pointed out as the man who had ‘hung’ the jury for seven 
hours because the court’s instructions were not the law. I 
told him I declared the law; that the jury found the facts; 
that if he knew the law better than the court he should serve 
his friend as a lawyer and not as a juror. He was discharged 
and the sheriff was instructed never to bring him into court 
again as a juror. 


After three hours’ deliberation I wanted to sound the jury, 
so I drew instructions covering every conceivable point. That 
night indignation meetings were held in the gambling houses 
and saloons, in which the discharged juror took a prominent 
part, denouncing the court and the judge, but that incident 
ended the jury trials of that character for that term of court. 
All of the other defendants charged with similar offenses 
pleaded guilty, and submitted such DER ENE Ee circumstances 
as they had ‘to the mercy of the court.’ 


Our courts had plenty of work, and were not well paid, 
housed or fed. We were pioneers. We had to blaze the road 
and build the bridges. While our work was not perfect, it 
gave confidence, encouragement and support to the law-abiding 
people of the territory. Mine was known as a ‘shotgun court’ 
on account of my bluntness in rulings and decisions, and I 
would not resent the charge that it was ‘double-barreled and 
breech-loading.’ Having to shoot off-hand in the dark a shot- 
gun was more likely to do execution, and less likely than a 
Winchester to do irreparable injury. I got small game, to be 
sure, but a good deal of it, though I did not always hit the 
mark. 


In the beginning we were short on libraries and long on 
jurisdiction. An examination of the 9th and 11th sections 
of the organic act will show that as district judges we had 
original and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases 
arising under the laws of the United States. We also had 
original and appellate jurisdiction specially conferred in In- 
dian cases, and in the ‘Cherokee Strip.’ 


My work was made lighter by the able and efficient serv- 
ices of the Hon. Horace Speed, U. S. Attorney for Oklahoma 
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Territory. A fine lawyer, an indefatigable worker and an 
honest man, he was a terror to evil-doers. 


I was appointed governor of the territory by President 
Harrison to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Gov. George W. Steele, our first executive. I left the supreme 
bench and took the oath of office as governor on the first day 
of February, 1892, and at once entered upon my new duties. 
With the assistance of Secretary Martin, who had been act- 
ing governor for several months, and who was quite familiar 
with the clerical details of the office, and whom I found hon- 
est, earnest and trustworthy in every way, I soon became 
familiar with the business of the office. 


On the 16th day of April, 1902; the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
country was opened and settled practically at once. Mr. E. F. 
Weigel was sent by the secretary of the interior, Hon. John 
W. Noble, to select and locate county seats, and it became my 
duty to appoint ten county officers in each of the six coun- 
ties. I had taken no active part in politics during my servy- 
ices as a judge and did not know who among the politicians 
could be trusted to name the best men to fill these places. 


I had no acquaintance with the applicants, and but slight 
acquaintance with the men who endorsed them. I appointed 
some good men, who have since been endorsed and promoted by 
their constituents; some were fairly good, and a few were not 
satisfactory. Upon them I exercised the power of ‘recall.’ 
They resigned. 


The political parties were Republicans, Democrats and 
Populists. In August, 1892, Congress authorized the taking 
of a census, and got at it in this way: Three persons, one from 
each party, named by Congress, should go over the territory 
in a government mule ambulance with a driver and cook. 
Leslie Ross, Democrat; Samuel Crocker, Populist, and A. J. 
Seay, Republican, constituted the commission entrusted with 
the duty of estimating the population and re-districting the 
territory for representative purposes. We took the oath of 
office, laid in a commissary of rations and plenty of blankets 
for bedding, and the driver did the rest. After several weeks 
of ‘field service,’ we returned to Guthrie to make our report. 
I learned then, for the first time that our mission was a po- 
litical one. The Democrat and Populist had ‘fused!’ The 
districts were gerrymandered in favor of their party friends. 
Two to one wins. I was whipped to a ‘frazzle.’ 


In 1893 I went with my ‘staff’ to help Mr. Cleveland ‘open’ 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. We were well 
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dressed. I wore a two-story silk hat the same as the president. 
General Wade of the U. S. Army, with his troopers from Reno, 
went along in full dress uniform as an escort. The vast sea of 
humanity, packed like sardines, wildly cheered us along the 
line of march. Oklahoma was never better advertised—not 
even at the Denver convention. We helped Mr. Cleveland open 
the show, lunched with him and had a heart to heart talk with 
his secretary of the interior, Hoke Smith, which resulted in 
my removal a few days afterward. I met my successor, Hon. 
Willam C. Renfrow, at the depot in Guthrie, and took him in 
a carriage drawn by white horses to the governor’s ‘Mansion,’ 
formally turned it over to him in the presence of his attorney 
and a few other admiring friends, and then, by invitation, they 
accompanied me to the ‘government acre,’ where the federal 
building now stands, and where I died politically, after having 
delivered by own funeral oration. 


I never cared much for the office and was relieved from 
the cares without regret. I will always enjoy the memory of 
the abrupt ending of this my last office, with its ludicrous sur- 
roundings. 


I take pride and pleasure, however, in the fact that I was 
officially connected with Oklahoma from its birth ’till it had 
grown to be a bright, strong boy; and have ever since observed 
with interest its development into stalwart manhood. The 
political weather has been rough and stormy. Dark clouds 
still hover over our state, but the glorious sunshine of public 
virtue and intelligence will drive them away. 


Governor Seay died at Longbeach, California, December 22, 
1915. He had been living in California for more than a year 
before his death but always claimed Oklahoma as his home. His 


body was brought back and laid to rest in the city cemetery 
at Kingfisher. 
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EARLY CREEK MISSIONS 
By 
Roland Hinds 


Early Christian mission work among the Creeks in their 
original homes in Georgia and the territory which later became 
the State of Alabama was very difficult for a number of reasons. 
The second war between the United States and Great Britain 
had only recently terminated in a treaty which left the Creeks, 
who had been friendly to Great Britain, under the authority of 
the unfriendly Government of the United States. That Govern- 
ment had forced large land cessions upon the Creeks and was 
urging the whole people to remove beyond the Mississippi River. 
The fact that warriors then living in the Creek country had lost 
relatives in the recent war was of added bitterness because the 
conflict had assumed the character of a civil war. Furthermore, 
the probable indignation among the Indians over the growing 
encroachments of white hunters was instrumental in causing a 
considerable exodus of Creek hunters to the land beyond the 
Mississippi River during the period 1815-1830." That the Creeks 
had had bitter experience with the encroachments of white men 
upon their territory even before 1825 is evidenced by Article 
Eight of the treaty under which the Lower Creeks traded their 
lands for lands in the West.” There was, therefore, little to en- 
courage the various interested religious groups who surveyed the 
frontier for situations where fruitful work might be done. 


_ Only a few years after the war, however, Reverend Cyrus 
Kingsbury and Reverend Cyrus Byington made an offer to the 
Creek chiefs to establish sschools and to preach to the people.* 


1Grant Foreman, Indians i : iversi 
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Their offer was, after consideration, rejected.‘ On December 17, 
1819, the Mission Board of the Georgia Baptist Association 
resolved to attempt to establish a mission in the Creek country.° 
Evidence points to the fact that the Creek country had already 
been visited by Baptist missionaries, who had made a few con- 
verts, but it was not until 1822 that Reverend Lee Compere, of 
South Carolina, came among the Creeks.® Reverend Lee Compere 
entered into the work at a place called Withington, which was 
on the Chattahoochee River. 


In 1827 a Government appropriation of one thousand dollars 
was secured by Colonel M’Kinney, United States Indian Agent, 
for the education of the Creeks." This money was given to the 
mission schools, as there were no purely Governmental schools.* 
The missions, however, did not prosper among the Creeks be- 
cause of the troubled condition of the country. Some of the 
Creeks’ negro slaves were severely beaten for attending the ser- 
vices at the missions, and in 1828 or 1829 the station under 
Compere was abandoned.? The Asbury mission of the South 
Carolina Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, was begun in 
1822 under supervision of Reverend William Capers and aban- 
doned in 1830." The Methodist mission had won seventy-one 
persons by 1829. Yet, briefly as these missions existed, they 
seem to have sowed the seeds of Christianity among the Creeks, 
and later at Tuckabatchee, twelve miles above the North Fork 
in the Creek Nation, Reverend Sidney Dyer found a group of 
worshipping Christians who claimed their beginning from the 


4Solomon Peck, “History of the Missions of the Baptist Convention,” History 
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period of Creek residence in the South.’ John Davis and his 
wife who served as assistants at Ebenezer, a school which was 
transferred from Georgia to a point near Fort Gibson in 1830," 
were Creeks who had been converted during the troubled times 
in the South. They kept the school functioning for two years 
before a white missionary arrived to take charge.’* 


Ebenezer was first put under the charge of Reverend David 
Lewis, in 1832.° In the same year Isaac McCoy arrived to take 
up his labors at the mission, and he was present at the formation 
of the first church, in 1832° This church was known as the 
Muscogee Baptist Church.’ A daughter of McIntosh was bap- 
tized in 1832.78 In 1833 a meeting house was built fifteen miles 
west of Cantonment Gibson and three miles north of the Ar- 
kansas River.’® Lewis gave up his work in 1834,° and when 
Reverend David Rollin arrived, with two lady assistants, they 
found the church disorganized.** The membership was com- 
posed then of six white persons, twenty-two Indians, and fifty- 


four negroes.” Nine persons were excluded from the church 
in 1835. 


Soon after the Creeks arrived in the West, two Presbyterian 
preachers, William Vail and William Montgomery, came over 
from Union Mission and organized a church.* Reverend John 
Flemming and his wife were sent to the Creeks by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. R. L. Dodge 
relieved Doctor Weed in 1835.” 
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In 1835 there were three Christian denominations working 
among the Creek—Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians.”® In 
September, 1935, the charges of misconduct brought against 
the missionaries by Roley McIntosh and other chiefs caused 
the Creek Agent to order all of them out of the nation.” It was 
alleged that the missionaries preached against slavery,’ and it 
was a fact that they received negroes into the churches, some of 
whom became leaders in the local groups.” There is some 
evidence that white men resident in the Creek Nation influenced 
the chiefs to make the request for removal of the missionaries.*” 
McCoy goes so far as to say that these instigators were two 
traders and a white man married to a Creek woman.*' The 
Creek chiefs, meeting about the last of September at Ebenezer, 
exonerated Rollin from all the charges brought against him.” 
The opposition which the Creek chiefs generally showed has 
been attributed to the fear that their authority over the people 
would be lessened and their ancient customs destroyed by Chris- 
tianity.*. Dodge attributed the troubles of the missionaries to 
the dissensions within the Creek Nation, the unpleasant nature 
of their relations to the United States, the influence of white men 
residing near them, and the fact that missionaries of three de- 
nominations were laboring in close proximity to each other. 


Whatever the motives behind the actions of the Creek chiefs 
may have been, it is probable that the United States officials 
felt that there was considerable peril to the missionaries in the 
arrival of the lately hostile Creeks in 1836. These people had 
resisted the Georgia militia with force and were removed in 
chains by the United States Army.” In May, 1837, the Commis- 
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sioner of Indian Affairs, C. A. Harris, wrote to the acting super- 
intendent approving his action in expelling the missionaries, 
but saying that he saw no reason for keeping them out, as they 
were authorized to be in the Indian country.*° Evidently pro- 
ceeding upon the assumption that the expulsion was only 
temporary, the Baptist General Convention appointed Reverend 
Charles P. Kellam in 1836, but he was prevented by the disorders 
in the Creek Nation from assuming his duties and was thus 
forced to remain at a Choctaw mission.*” Rollin, although he 
had been exonerated by the Creek Chiefs, upon attempting to 
return to the nation, was refused admittance by the council.* 
The Creeks, or at least a portion of the Creeks,** passed a law 
forbidding preaching.“ This law was not a legal restriction 
upon white men as Creek laws were not binding upon citizens 
of the United States, but the violation of it could be made the 
basis for a request by the Creeks to the United States officials 
for the removal of a troublesome missionary. 


In 1837 Kellam was admitted to the Creek Nation as a 
Government teacher.“ Settling at Ebenezer, he established meet- 
ings, and, in 1838, Reverend James Mason was invited to come 
to the nation to teach. After his arrival, he was summoned 
before the national council and with difficulty induced them to 
allow him to remain. In 1838 Kellam was deprived of his position 
as a Government teacher.“ In 1840 an Indian fired at Mason 
and another Indian pursued him with a knife.* Shortly there- 
after, feeling that he and his family were unsafe in the Creek 
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Nation, Mason left.** Missionaries from the Cherokee Nation 
visited the Creek Christians from time to time, and eventually 
the latter began going to the adjacent nations for worship.*® 
Reverend Eber Tucker, whose station was in the Cherokee Nation, 
helped organize the Canadian River Baptist Church with two 
hundred twenty members.*’ The Seminoles refused to accept 
the Creek law against preaching, and it was possible to conduct 
meetings in their part of the Creek Nation.** By 1842 there were 
a number of prominent men among the Creeks who favored 
missions, and some of them went so far as to offer to construct 
mission houses in the Cherokee Nation if missionaries should 
be appointed.” 

In 1841 Reverend R. M. Loughridge came to the Creek 
council and proposed that he be allowed to establish a school 
and preach in the Creek Nation. The chiefs told him they would 
take the matter into consideration in about three weeks. When 
the council considered his proposition, they wanted Loughridge 
to teach but not to preach. He reported that an old chief said, 
“We want a school, but we don’t want any preaching; for we 
find that preaching breaks up all our old customs ... our 
feasts, ball plays, and dances . . . which we want to keep up.””” 
Loughridge told them he was a preacher and would not come 
to their nation unless they would let him preach. The council 
compromised with him, allowing him to preach at his school 
house. He was a little doubtful about accepting this until Ben 
Marslyall urged upon him the consideration that he might acquire 
more liberty when the Indians became better acquainted with 
him. However, it was not until 1843 that Loughridge, with 
M’Kinney, who soon left, located twenty-six miles from Fort 
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Gibson, at Coweta. He found that the church organized by 
Vail and Montgomery had dissolved.” 


The Creek Agent, J. L. Dawson, reported in 1842 that Roley 
McIntosh and Ben Marshall requested that a preacher of some 
denomination be sent among them*2 Dawson recommended 
that if the Creeks enlarged their school fund sufficiently, a 
manual labor school should be established with a preacher as 
head teacher. He said that it was represented to the chiefs that 
it was not fitting that an important subject such as religion was 
should be left wholly in the hands of uneducated negroes.”* 
Dawson said he thought that the moral condition of the Creeks 
was injured by their lack of religion, and that such preaching 
as was carried on by negroes was measurably effective in check- 


ing the general licentiousness/* 


In 1842, largely through the efforts of Isaac McCoy,” the 
American Indian Mission Association was organized with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Kentucky. The first appointment under 
the new association was Reverend Johnston Lykins, son-in-law 
of Isaac McCoy. The second appointment was Reverend Sidney 
Dyer who stayed only a few months because of ill health.°* It 
seems that Dyer’s work was successful, however, in spite of its 
short duration, because his preaching led to the conversion of 
Joseph Islands,” who proved to be very influential among the 
Creek people. 


In 1844 Agent Logan reported that Loughridge was win- 
ning the confidence of the people.** In that year John Limber 
arrived to assist Loughridge.*® It was in 1844 that the council’s 
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law against preaching and praying in public was suspended.® 
Religious societies extended their activities.“ W. D. Collins, 
Methodist, reported the appointment of three local preachers, 
Pete Harrison, Cornelius Perryman, and Samuel Checote.® 
Persecution had not altogether died out,** however, and in 1845 
two persons were given fifty lashes for preaching, and Peter 
Harrison was threatened.** 


The elevation of Ben Marshall to be second chief of the 
lower towns in 1846 promised to be a beneficial event from the 
point of view of the missionaries, as Marshall was friendly toward 
missions. In October, 1846, Loughridge notified the council 
that inasmuch as other preachers of other denominations were 
being permitted to speak freely throughout the nation, he felt 
there should be no objection to his doing the same, and that 
he would proceed on the assumption that his restriction to 
preaching only at the mission had been removed unless they 
should forbid it. The council made no objections, and Loughridge 
from that time on preached wherever he could. On February 
17, 1846 John Lilley and his family arrived at Kowetah (Coweta), 
and Reverend John Limber left for Texas.®° 


In 1847, Reverend H. F. Buckner came to the Creek Nation 
to preach. The council did not consent to his presence, although 
he was allowed to remain.®’ A letter from Buckner (December 
17, 1848) records the founding of the Big Spring Baptist Church,* 
with James Perryman, a Creek, as its first pastor. The Little 
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River Mission to the Seminoles, under Reverend James Essex, 
Methodist, established in the Creek country, reported considerable 
opposition in 1848.°° They had a school of fifteen children, a 
Sunday School of twenty, and one society with sixteen Indian 
and four colored members. 


For some time preceding December, 1847, the Baptists had 
had no white missionaries among the Creeks. Preaching was 
carried on by Indians who proved remarkably successful. By 
1848 several of the chiefs had become Christians.’° By 1848, the 
Methodists, whose work had been carried on largely by visitors 
from the surrounding nations, had divided the Creek Nation 
into three districts and had appointed missionaries in charge of 
each district.“ T. B. Ruble headed the Muskogee District, W. D. 
Collins and Daniel Asbury headed the North Fork and Little 
River District, and W. A. Cobb was in charge of the Creek 
Agency Mission. Mr. Ruble reported little opposition to reli- 
gion.” The good standing of religion may be judged by the 
fact that Roley McIntosh attended a meeting held by H. F. Buck- 
ner, in 1849. Buckner mentions the licensing of D. N. Mc- 
Intosh, Creek, in 1850." 


The United States entered into contracts with the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Boards for the establishment of two manual 
labor schools at different and convenient points in the Creek 
Nation in 1847." According to the report of Thomas B. Ruble, 
Superintendent of the Asbury Manual Labor School,"* the manual 
labor schools were constructed jointly by Creek Nation funds 
which were administered by the United States and the denomi- 
nation’s board. In the case of the Asbury School, the Govern- 
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ment spent five thousand dollars to the Methodist Church, South’s, 
four thousand dollars. Ruble mentions the difficulty of trans- 
portation which was experienced in the construction of this 
school. There were few roads and no railways in the Creek 
Nation then. 


For several years after 1849, a controversy raged as to the 
comparative value of the manual labor schools and of the neighbor- 
hood schools in educating the Indian youth properly. Both 
types of schools were in charge of missionary teachers. The 
manual labor schools probably kept the Indian children under 
the influence of the missionaries longer, and thus gave the chil- 
dren more opportunity to forget Indian mores and superstitions. 
Another point raised against the system as a whole was that too 
little attention was paid to the mechanical arts.” This was a 
point which touched the missionaries in a vital spot. They were 
primarily interested in teaching the Indians religion, and they 
reasoned that a liberal type of education was more likely to result 
in the absorption of Bible knowledge than mechanical training 
was. Then, too, most of the missionaries were not capable of 
giving the students mechanical training. 


It is difficult to estimate the importance of these schools to 
the Creeks. The teachers were quite commonly preachers who 
went out into the rural communities and preached, not only 
bringing the Christian message, but also causing social gatherings 
where singing was done from the Creek hymnals which they 
had translated into the various Creek languages."* Sometimes 
the people moved their places of residence in order that they 
might be near a school.” Evidently they had grown to appreciate 
the advantages of education and religion. As the Creeks became 
better educated, many of them became school teachers, as well 
as preachers. These avenues of advancement doubtless influenced 
the quality of scholarship and the esteem with which education 


77 David W. Eakins, “Report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” RCIA, 
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and good character were regarded. At the same time, the growth 
of economic opportunity in the teaching profession, and the 
lessening of the pioneering hardships, may have produced a lower 
average of character and religious enthusiasm among the teach- 
ers.° Apparently teachers whose religious affiliations differed 
from those of their patrons were sometimes appointed as the 
number of schools and churches multiplied.” 


In 1849, the Baptists had in the Creek Nation six preachers, 
Reverend H. F. Buckner, at the Creek Agency, Reverend Americus 
L. Hay, at North Fork, Reverend James Perryman, at Big Spring, 
Reverend Chilly McIntosh, at North Fork, Reverend William 
McIntosh, at North Fork, Reverend Yar-too-chee, at Broken Arrow, 
and Reverend Andrew Frazier, at Elk Creek.** 

The efforts of the missionaries may safely be credited, ac- 
cording to the evidence, with no small portion of the responsibility 
for a considerable growth of sobriety and morality among the 
Creeks. Until 1847, most of the witnesses who have left their 
observations on record speak of the moral condition of the 
Creek people as being very low, except where Christianity was 
being taught. In 1847, James Logan, Creek Agent, said that 
the liquor laws were being violated almost exclusively by In- 
dians.* Logan said that he worked hard to get the Creeks to 
suppress the traffic, and that they finally passed a law drastic 
enough to suppress the trade, if it had been honestly enforced. 
However, the high prices resulting from the efforts to enforce 
this law excited the cupidity of the chiefs themselves, with the 
result that they entered into the trade and for a time maintained 
a monopoly, until it became known to those who had formerly 
made their living by the sale of spiritous liquor. Duvall, the 
Seminole sub-agent, said that it was impossible to keep whiskey 
out as long as the Indians wished to bring it in.“* In 1849, Phillip 
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H. Raiford reported that the Creeks were as sober and industrious 
as any other people.** He attributed this to the restrictions of 
the chiefs who had caught the spirit of reform.*® In his report 
for 1853, Loughridge said that at the last annual meeting of 
the National Temperance Society, the chief took a decided stand 
in behalf of temperance, signing the pledge to abstain from strong 
drink as an example to the people.*’ Ben Marshall’s efforts in 
behalf of temperance involved him in dissensions at that time, 
as the people were greatly aroused by the fact that law violators 
were being punished twice for the same offense, once by the 
Creek authorities and once by the United States.** Marshall 
took no slight risk by insisting upon the enforcement of the 
Creek law. 


The cause of temperance continued to advance through more 
efficient enforcement of the laws and through the influence of 
temperance societies.*? In 1858, the matter of enforcement of 
liquor laws was practically up to the Creeks, who, through their 
police, called light-horse, were confiscating and spilling liquor 
and bringing offenders before their courts to be fined four dollars 
a gallon for all the liquor found in their possession.*” This 
vigorous effort to enforce their laws doubtless emanated from 
chiefs who were moral Christians, and from an enlightened public 
opinion which gave the chiefs moral support. The United 
States had abandoned Fort Gibson, and the Creeks were unassisted 
by the military forces. The Creek chiefs wanted a post estab- 
lished on the Arkansas to assist them in suppression of the 
liquor traffic.” 
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The schools continued to grow during the period 1850-1860. 
This growth is illustrated by that of the Presbyterian Manual 
Labor School at Kowetah, under the superintendency of R. M. 
Loughridge. In 1853, this school employed, besides the super- 
intendent, six other full time workers. Their qualifications were 
probably better, on the average, than their predecessors had been. 
The members of the faculty were: W. S. Robertson, A. M., princi- 
pal; Mrs. A. E. Robertson, Miss C. W. Eddy, Miss N. Thompson, 
Mrs. E. Reid. The sixth employee was Alexander McCune, 
steward and farmer. The school enrolled eighty pupils and 
taught the same subjects that were in the curriculum in the 
States.” 


Probably the missionaries would have been as successful in 
the Creek Nation as any other preachers elsewhere had it not 
been for the growing bitterness engendered by the slavery issue 
which was sweeping the whole United States. A year or two 
before the Civil War the missionaries from the North began to 
find their positions precarious. They began to abandon the 
country. It is probable that Elias Rector, Southern Superinten- 
dent, and the pro-slavery United States officials would have liked 
nothing better than to remove the anti-slavery missionaries on 
the ground that they were interfering with the domestic insti- 
tutions of the tribes.** 


Unfortunately the Creeks were unfavorably situated for the 
development of Christian fellowship with the white Christians 
in the East. Lingering prejudices and social conflicts placed the 
Creeks in almost as unfavorable a position in the West. To these 
difficulties should be added those of isolation and an unhealthy 
climate which terminated the work of many missionaries before 
they were well oriented in the field. Yet one must acknowledge 
that the missionaries, beset with difficulties as they were, achieved 
works worthy of their cause. Since spiritual contributions are 
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impossible to evaluate, their works can be judged only by their 
material contributions. Much of the education of the Creek 
people proceeded through missionary channels. Much of the 
temperance work done among the Creeks was carried on by 
missionaries and their Creek and negro proselytes,** and intemp- 
erance was certainly a great evil among these people.” Govern- 
ment efforts to stop the liquor traffic were unsuccessful until the 
Creeks themselves became convinced that drinking was an evil. 
It was observed that, even in the discouraging days of active perse- 
cution, many of the Christians observed a strict temperance.” 
The temperance societies were credited by Loughridge with the 
aroused public opinion which led to more strenuous efforts on 
the part of the Creeks to enforce their laws against introducing 
liquor.*’ Furthermore, several of the greatest leaders of the Creeks 
were schooled for that leadership in the Christian ministry. Three 
of the sons of General McIntosh became Baptist preachers,®* and 
to these should be added the names of these illustrious in the 
annals of the Methodist Church, Peter Harrison, Cornelius Perry- 
man, and Samuel Checote.*® 
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THE CHEROKEE COMMISSION AT KICKAPOO 
VILLAGE 


Edited by 
Berlin B. Chapman* 


The record of the Kickapoos is one of stubborn resistance 
in the disposition of surplus lands of their reservation, and in 
the selection of allotments. Congress on March 1, 1889, ratified 
an agreement by which the Creek Nation absolutely ceded and 
granted to the United States, without reservation or condition, 
full and complete title to lands lying west of the division line 
surveyed and established under the Creek treaty of 1866. By 
this cession the lands in the Kickapoo reservation became a part 
of the public domain, and were held by the United States in 
fee simple, subject only to the location of the Kickapoos upon 
the reservation by the executive order of 1883. 


The Cherokee Commission, organized on June 29, 1889, 
consisted of General Lucius Fairchild of Wisconsin, chairman, 
General John F. Hartranft of Pennsylvania, and Alfred M. Wilson 
of Arkansas. The Commission by its instructions* approved by 
John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, was authorized to 
negotiate for whatever right the Kickapoos might have in the 
reservation under the executive order, and the General Allotment 
Act. In the autumn the Commission, represented by Fairchild 
and Wilson, visited the Kickapoo reservation,* told the Kickapoos 
of the wishes of the government, and advised them to consider 
the matter of taking allotments and selling the surplus lands. 
The Commission was optimistic enough to hope that their visit 


1Dr. Berlin B, Chapman is a member of the faculty of the Fairmont State 
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had favorably impressed the Kickapoos “so that they can be 
arranged with when we next see them.” 


The Cherokee Commission in 1889 concluded no agreement 
with Indians for the dissolution of a reservation in Indian Terri- 
tory. Hartranft died on October 17, and Fairchild resigned from 
the Commission on January 1, 1890. When the Commission 
met at Guthrie on May 12 to resume its labors, David Howell 
Jerome, formerly governor of Michigan, had succeeded to the 
chairmanship. The other members of the Commission were 
Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre of Indiana. 


Acting Commissioner Belt considered that the “title” of the 
Kickapoos was simply that of occupancy.” On June 11, 1890, 
Noble advised the Commission that no attention need be given 
to any portion of the tribe not upon the reservation. The Kicka- 
poos upon the reservation numbered about 300 persons, about 
55 of whom were adult males. They were of nearly pure Indian 
stock, some had intermarried with the Pottawatomies, and a 
very few were said to have a tinge of Mexican blood. They 
were poor, ignorant, and superstitious in the eyes of the Commis- 
sion. 


The Commission concluded agreements with the lowas, 
Sacs and Foxes, Pottawatomies, and Absentee Shawnees for the 
dissolution of reservations occupied by these Indians. On June 
27 the Commission arrived at Kickapoo Village. Concerning 
the events of their visit and the response of the Kickapoos to a 
proposed contract which the Commission submitted to them on 
July 1, one should read the letter’ the Commission sent to 
President Harrison. The letter was typewritten, and is as follows: 


5 Belt to Sec. Interior, June 7, 1890, IOA, L. Letter Book 200, pp. 40-41. 
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Camp of Cherokee Commission, 
Kickapoo Village, Ind. Ter., 
July ist, 1890. 
Sir :— 


We have the honor to report to you that on Friday morning 
June 27th, ult, we left Shawnee Town, and at three o’clock P. M. 
arrived at the Kickapoo Village. During the afternoon and evening, 
occasionally an Indian would come into camp, but not one could 
be induced to talk or say a word. Saturday morning the Com- 
mission called upon the Chief. He is nearly blind and _ speaks 
English to a limited extent. He assured us that he would have 
three men, head men of the Tribe, talk with us that day. He lives 
in squalor and dirt, but, in that regard he is not unlike all, or 
nearly all, of what is known as the blanket Indians. At different 
times during the day, we observed one, two or three Indians, at a 
time, come to his house, remain a little while and dissapear, but 
saw no signs of a council being held among themselves, and no 
promising prospect of a conference with the Commission. 


The Kickapoos are altogether the most ignorant and degraded 
Indians that we have met, but are possessed of an animal cunning, 
and obstinacy in a rare degree. We were prepared, by what we 
had heard before our coming for an exhibition of these qualities. 


During the afternoon of Saturday, June 28th, Major Patrick, 
Indian Agent, at the Sac and Fox Agency, and having the Kick- 
apoos in charge, came to our camp. Upon being informed by us of 
the apparent determination on the part of the Kickapoos not to 
meet us, he, in company with Lieutenant Crawford of the 16th 
Inft. U. S. A. who has charge of our Military escort, went to the 
Indians homes, for a distance of eight miles and back, and told 
them that they must meet the Commission, and have a talk with 
them. So matters went on until Monday afternoon June 30th, 
when a Kickapoo came to our camp, representing the Chief, and 
informed us that they would meet and talk with us Tuesday Morn- 
ing July Ist. 


That time arriving, the Chief, accompanied by what was repre- 
sented to us as a large majority of the adult males of his tribe, 
came to our camp. The Commission, each member in turn, made 
speeches to them, explained our business with them, told them of 
the impending changes in their mode of living, earning a living 
&e, and submitted to them a proposition in writing, which is hereto 
attached and made a part hereof, and placed a copy of it in the hands 
of the Chief, and asked them to go with their Interpreter and consider 
it. The aim of the Commission was to place the Kickapoo and Iowa 
Indians substantially, on a par, as will be seen by the proposition made 
to the former, and the contract with the latter. 
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The two tribes hold their reservations by Executive Orders 
only. They were issued on the same day and under similar circum- 
stances. 


When the paper, containing the proposition, was placed in 
the hands of the Chief, the Kickapoos seemed to become somewhat 
uneasy—a little Indian jargon was exchanged—when he, the Chief, 
handed back the paper and refused to keep it. They then took 
their leave, and promised to return in the afternoon. At the time 
appointed they came back, and promptly told us, that they would 
not make any contract, because it would offend the Great Spirit. 

The Commission endeavored to have further talk with them, 
but the Chief, when asked if they would hear more, or if they fully 
understood the proposition, or if they had any other proposition 
to make, or whether they thought our proposition was fair or not, 
said, they would hear no more, and would talk no more. Where- 
upon he and all his people unceremoniously left, and scattered to 
their various homes. 


A number of white men are in and about the reservation, but 
whether they, or any of them, advised the Indians we do not know, 
but persons attending the Commission in various capacities, reported 
to the Commission that they would frequently hear some white 
man say, that, if he was a Kickapoo he would not contract with 
the Government. 


Mr. George Chase, an attorney from Washington, told us at 
Shawnee Town, about two weeks ago, that a Kickapoo Indian had 
come to him there, and asked him to write a letter to Chief Mayes 
of the Cherokee Nation, for advice as to what course to pursue 
with the Commission, which request he complied with. Whether 
any answer to the letter was received or not we do not know. In 
their talk with us the Kickapoos told us, that they had been in- 
formed that we did not represent the Government, but were only 
speculators trying to cheat them out of their homes. We feel sure 
that these notions are not original with the Kickapoos. 


For the present, at least, the negotiations with this Tribe are 
ended. Better counsel may yet prevail, and a result reached. 
Something must be done to remove from their minds the idea, that 
they can, by being stubborn, continue in possession of their reser- 
vation, to the exclusion of the white settler. They now affect to 
believe, that no change can come in their affairs or conditions, 
without their consent, and that consent they will withhold. 


Under the circumstances, and because of the ill advice we have 
reason to fear is being given them and other tribes in similar 
conditions, together with their defiant attitude, we are satisfied 
that some new condition must be imposed. 
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If it could be fairly stated to the Kickapoos that the General 
Allotment Act could be used to compel them to take their land 
in severalty—and probably would be—if they refused the overtures 
of the Government made through this Commission, it is very desir- 
able that that law should be made to be immediately effectual. 
Without an amendment it is not so, and the only sure solution 
of the difficulty, in the Judgment of this Commission, is to secure 
an amendment to the General Allotment Act of 1887, commonly 
called the Dawes Bill. 


That law provides that the President may order allotments 
of land in severalty to Indians under the conditions named therein, 
but provides that after such an order shall be made, the Indian 
shall have four years in which to make his or her selection of 
land. Four years to an Indian is almost equivalent to eternity. 
And when it is suggested to them that under the law allotments 
can be ordered, that holding lands in severalty by the Indian and 
educating his children is the policy of the Government; that 
‘‘putting the adult Indian upon a farm and the Indian child in 
school’’ is the advice of the Great Father, the suggestion is met 
with the declaration that that can not be done for four years and 
they may all be dead before that time elapses. 


If that law can be amended so as to provide that when the 
President orders allotments of land under the law, he may in the 
same order fix the time, suited to each case, in which allotments 
can be taken, it would then become a present thing to the Indian 
and he would be entirely willing to make arrangements by which 
such an order could be rendered unnecessary. 


In the presence of an order or power in the President to make 
such an order negotiations with such tribes as the Kickapoos 
would speedily result in success. The allotment of land to the 
Indian having become the policy of the Government, the details 
must be modified to meet the conditions we find. 


Having fixed the time at four years in which the Indian shall 
act, it would seem that leaving the time to be fixed in each ease 
by the President, in the exercise of a wise discretion, would readily 
be accepted by the law-making power. 


We have the honor to be very respectfully 
your obedient servants, 


David H. Jerome 

A. M. Wilson 

Warren G. Sayre 
Commissioners 
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TO, 
The President, 
Washington, D. C. 


It should be remembered that the proposed contract sub- 
mitted to the Kickapoos on July 1, 1890, contained the essentials 
of the Kickapoo agreement printed in the Statutes at Large three 
years later. On their second visit to the Kickapoos, the Com- 
mission found that the Indians refused to sell the lands, “a little 
squabble” resulted, and according to the Commission the Indians 
would not stay to listen to all they had to say but “jumped up 
and ran away.” 


After the Cherokee Commission left the Kickapoo reservation 
they received indirectly from the Kickapoos, reports which were 
somewhat encouraging. Horace Speed, who never seemed to 
despair of success in any negotiations of the Commission, gave 
Noble reason to believe that if the Commission visited the Kick- 
apoos again, they would have an easy task in coming to an 
agreement with them. Noble wrote to Jerome: “He says he 
has been told by someone, in whom he has confidence. that they 
have thought and talked better of your offer since your departure, 
and if you will allow them the same terms you did the Iowas, 
they will accept.”* Dr. Fasslinger, physician to the Kickapoos, 
advised the Secretary of the Interior that the Kickapoos were 
ready and desired to treat with the Commission as early as con- 
venient.® 


According to Agent Samuel L. Patrick the prospect of recent 
negotiations of the Commission with various tribes being ap- 
proved by Congress had had the effect of changing the minds 
of the Kickapoos."® He said that many of them had expressed 
a desire to negotiate with the government, and have their future 
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settled. According to Governor George W. Steele,"* a Kickapoo 
who represented himself as Chief Chee-whan-cago had expressed 
a desire to have the Commission come to their village at as early 
a date as was practicable, saying that his people were then ready 
to treat. “He was away in Kansas when the Commission were 
there last summer,” said Steele, “but says he has had the head 
men together since his return and that they have agreed to dis- 
pose of their lands. His anxiety to have the Commission come 
soon is because the Tribe is now together and it will be easier 
for them to act while this is so.” Steele wanted to have “this 
little body of land” taken in at the same time the rest of the 
land east of Indian Territory was settled. 


“We go from here immediately to the Kickapoo country,” 
wrote Jerome on June 5, 1891 in transmitting the report of the 
Cherokee Commission concerning negotiations with the Wichitas. 
The Commission arrived at Wellston June 13. This was their 
third and final visit to the Kickapoo reservation. There was 
some difficulty in securing the attendance of the Kickapoos in 
council, but on June 16 Chief Wape-mee-shay-waw™ and _ his 
four counselors came prepared to hear what the Commission had 
to say. 


During the first three days councils were held, not more 
than fifteen Indians to be present. | Wape-mee-shay-waw re- 
ceived the Commission courteously but his sentiments ran counter 
to their desires. The chief speakers for the Kickapoos were Ock- 
qua-noc-a-sey and Pah-the."* On the first morning the Com- 
mission explained the purpose of their mission and said that the 
policy of dissolving Indian reservations in Oklahoma Territory 
was one phase of a general trend toward the dissolution of such 


11 Steele to Noble, March 31, 1891, OIA, 2736 Ind. Div. 1891. From Wellston, 
S. E. Dewees on May 1, 1891 gave in frontier English an account of the attitude of 
the Kickapoos relative to the disposition of their reservation —Letter to Com. Morgan, 
OIA, 3870 Ind. Div. 1891. 
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reservations in the United States. In the afternoon attention was 
called to the power of the President to order the assignment of 
allotments, to the power of the government to regulate the sale 
and leasing of lands, and it was intimated that the Kickapoo 
might have to sell the surplus lands whether they wanted to or 
not. The Commission presented and explained a proposed con- 
tract bearing the essentials, if not the details, of that later ratified 
by Congress. In the evening the Indians took the proposed 
contract apart to themselves for consideration. 


If the Commission had doubts as to the nature of the report, 
they had assurance that it would be made promptly. They knew 
that Ock-qua-noc-a-sey, who had brought only meagre provisions 
with him, wished to close up the matter the next day and that 
in his view the reservation belonged to the Great Spirit. After 
a few introductory remarks the next morning in council the 
Indians said that in consultation they had concluded “to all agree 
to one point, not to dispose of the land.” They said in “just the 
plain words: we will not accept the proposition.” The Com- 
mission were shrewd traders. They succeeded in continuing 
councils throughout the day and the following day during which 
time they made an effort to pry into the closed question. Ock- 
qua-noc-a-sey was the Bryan of a religious cause. He made a 
visible effort to retain the good feelings of the Commission and 
at the same time to justify the Kickapoos who throughout the 
councils scarcely budged from the position announced on the 
morning of June 17. Ock-qua-noc-a-sey believed in a higher law 
than any made at Philadelphia or Washington. He regarded 
the General Allotment Act as the handiwork of “some one 
under the earth.” He explained at length that in the first instance 
the lands belonged to God or the Great Spirit, that when He 
had “kind of divided up the thing.” He put the Indians “in 
this part of the world as Indians” and intended that they should 
live “out of doors in the grass.” He explained further that 
“the Great Spirit put the land here for us” and that the Indians 
loved it and wished to occupy it. He pointed out that Chief 
Wape-mee-shay-waw firmly opposed the disposition of the lands, 
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that he knew “a good deal” and looked up to the Great Spirit. 
He said repeatedly and with emphasis that the Kickapoos feared 
that that heavenly power would come down and destroy the 
earth if they disposed of their lands and thus angered Him. 
Hence it was considered better to let the white crowds overrun 
the reservation than to sell it. “Whenever the white people 
take all the land from the Indians,” said Ock-qua-noc-a-sey, “we 
believe the land will be destroyed.” Like Rousseau, he valued 
the virtues of a primitive state, and moreover he was content 
with the inequality of man. He explained that the Kickapoos 
were satisfied with their present condition and did not care for 
money or fine clothes. “We have a small reservation here,” he 
said, “and you have the biggest part of the United States; and 
you should be satisfied and we are doing well.” 


The Kickapoos were warned by their neighbors from the 
north and from the south. While conferences were being held 
some half dozen Iowas who had persistently refused to accept, 
voluntarily, the conditions of the Iowa agreement visited the 
Kickapoos. A band or faction of Absentee Shawnees under the 
leadership of Big Jim, yet hostile to the agreement made with 
their tribe, came up from the south. The visitors had had their 
allotments made and knew that the opening of their reservations 
to white settlement was not far off. But between them and 
the Kickapoos there was no great gulf fixed. They came to 
testify concerning the new order of things and to advise the 
Kickapoos not “to touch! the pen” or to make any agreement 
with the Commission."* In vain did the Commission urge that 
such advice be not heard. The Kickapoos inquired diligently 
of the visitors who had a familiar spirit and spoke in accordance 
with their own expressed determination. 


5 14 Report of the Commission sent to Secretary Noble, June 22, 1891, 4805 Ind. 
Div. 1891, In forwarding the report Jerome said that it gave an account of “our 
second failure to conclude a contract, as we hoped to do.” 
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The question of God’s interest in a land sale and His reaction, 
if any, was for the Commission an undesirable one.® To no 
avail they pointed out that no power had swooped down from 
heaven in a fiendish way to destroy other reservations under the 
supervision of the Sac and Fox agency where lands had been 
sold and allotments made. They said that in their opinion the 
Kickapoos had heard the Great Spirit “from some Indians and 
some bad white men.” They explained that probably the present 
visit would be their last, that the great father was “going to do 
something with these Indians,” that white settlement of the 
surplus lands was inevitable and that times were going to change 
just as sure as the sun goes down. In the afternoon of June 
18 the Kickapoos said that they would talk no more and would 
make no agreement on any terms. A suggestion for further 
consideration met the reply: “We will shake hands and go in 
peace.” And the Indians departed for their homes. 


After these members of the tribe went away, four others 
came to the camp of the Commission, signed the agreement and 
represented that they believed a majority of the tribe would 
sign if away from the influence of the Chief and his council. 
The Commission sent its messenger, and those who had signed, 
out to bring in all the adult male members of the tribe. On June 
20 all adult males, except three, were present at a new council. 
Jerome said it had been brought to his attention that men called 
head men and chiefs had threatened the Indians if they signed 
the paper; he assured them that if any Indian present, after he 
understood the contents of the agreement desired to sign it, he 
would be protected thereafter just as fully as though he were 
in the captain’s tent. Sayre said that so far as the government 
was concerned there was no head man or chief but every man 
was just as good as any other man and could do just as he pleased 
and sign the contract without interference from any man. After 


15 The Commission reported that the Kickapoos pretended to be guided “in 
all their affairs, directly by the Great Spirit. They have a convenient way, too, in 
proving their dependence upon Him. For instance, none of them pretended that the 
Great Spirit had told them not to make an agreement with the Government, but 
they would not do so because He had said nothing to them upon that subject.” Ibid. 
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the Commission at great length explained all the conditions of 
the proposed agreement, Jerome said a few had signed it and 
that he would be glad to have them stand up and say why they 
had signed. Just then Chief Wape-mee-shay-wah and Pah-the 
arrived, and Jerome immediately adjourned the meeting saying 
that those who desired to sign might do so. According to the 
Commission “one of the chief’s council asked all, who were 
opposed to the agreement, to step over to his side [i. e. behind 
the Chief], when somewhat to the surprise of the Commission, 
and to its present’® discomfiture, every Indian present, save the four 
who had signed, stepped over to the chief’s side.” The vote of 
confidence showed that Wape-mee-shay-waw was Caesar of the 
camp; the appeal from him to his people was an ill wind that 
blew him good. According to the council proceedings he 
merely said: “Well Commissioner we will have to shake hands 
again. Now we are about done ain’t we; you see how it turns 
out. Good Bye.” 


One of the darkest chapters in the history of the Cherokee 
Commission deals with the procedure by which it secured the 
so-called “agreement made and entered into on the Kickapoo 
Reservation” on June 21, 1891, and completed at Washington on 
September 9 following. “As a result of their own councils,” the 
Commission said of the Kickapoos, “they did, on the 21st day 
of August, 1891, request us to meet with their head men and 
interpreter at Oklahoma City . . . . With the least possible delay 
we arrived at Oklahoma City, and at once proceeded with the 
task of making an agreement with them in the premises.”"7 On 
the surface it appears that the matter was engineered by John 
T. Hill, who was probably no more of a Kickapoo than was 
David H. Jerome. At any rate seven Kickapoos were at Okla- 
homa City, and with the consent of Secretary Noble, the Com- 
mission took Ock-qua-noc-a-sey and Kish-o-com-me to Washing- 
ton City. There these two Kickapoos and Hill, on behalf of 


16 Report of June 22, 1891, ibid. 
17 Commissioners to the President, Oct. 19, 1891, H. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., 
Xxxxiii (2953), no. 72, p. 5. 
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the tribe, completed the agreement with the Commission, and by 
a questionable power of attorney signed thereto the names of 
fifty-one Indians, the approximate number of male adults among 
the Kickapoos. A challenging topic in the study of historical 
evidence is the determination to what degree Ock-qua-noc-a-sey 
and Kish-o-com-me understood the agreement and consented to 
1t. 


The Kickapoos on the reservation were in the main as 
hostile as ever to the agreement. Congress accepted, ratified 
and confirmed the agreement by an act of March 3, 1893.7 
Governor William C. Renfrow, for the sake of society and the 
Democratic party, urged that the surplus lands of the Kickapoo 
reservation be opened at the same time the Cherokee Outlet was 
opened.” The Kickapoos opposed bitterly the taking of allot- 
ments, and it was not until September 12, 1894, that the schedules 
of allotments were approved by the Department of the Interior. 
The surplus lands of the reservation were opened on May 23, 
1895. The opposition of the Kickapoos to the agreement was 
soothed by a Congressional act of April 30, 1908, appropriating 
$215,000 as compensation for all differences arising out of all 
treaties and agreements made between the Mexican Kickapoos 
and the United States.” 


18 27 Statutes, 557. The agreement is incorporated in the act of Congress. 

19 The original letter, on official stationery, and addressed to Secretary 
Hoke Smith on July 15, 1893, is in OIA, 5455 Ind. Div. 1893. The body of the letter 
is as follows: 

“Your attention is respectfully called to an Act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to 
Ratify and Confirm an Agreement with the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma Territory, 
etc.’, approved March 3, 1893, and more particularly to the third article of said act, 
limiting the time within which allotments may be taken under the same. 

2035 Statutes, 89; Ind. Aff., 1908, p. 88. There is considerable material, printed 
and unprinted, concerning the Kickapoo agreement of 1891. The merits of that 
agreement was only one of several perplexing questions concerning the Kickapoos. 
In 1907 a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs made an inquiry 
into “affairs of the Mexican Kickapoo Indians,” and the hearings were published 
in three volumes.—S. Documents, 60 Cong. 1 sess., xiv-xvi (5247-5249), no, 215. 

“You are further reminded that the Kickapoo reservation is but a small tract 
of land, containing all told only 270 square miles and is entirely surrounded by 
thickly settled country; that there are something over 200 Indians that are entitled to 
allotments in the same; after deducting these allotments and school sections from 
said reservation there will remain about 900 quarter sections to be thrown open to 
settlement. This land is rich and very desirable and will be greatly sought after 
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In conclusion we may note that the close of the Territorial 
period marked the close of the question of the dissolution of 
the Kickapoo reservation. The government had opened the 
reservation to white settlement and the Kickapoos were at least 
temporarily satisfied. The Commission faced the difficult task of 
dealing with illiterate Kickapoos who did not believe that capital- 
ism with its private property was the true way leading to a per- 
fect human society. There is no doubt that the Kickapoos as a 
tribe were extremely adverse to any disposition of their reservation. 
The reasons for changing so strong an attitude in the summer of 
1891 are not entirely clear, in spite of the claim of the Cherokee 
Commission that there was such a change. If the end attained 
brought the greatest good to the greatest number, and if Secre- 
tary Noble and the Commission accomplished a thing much to 
be desired, we should not criticize too severely the paths by which 
they traveled. After the Cherokee Commission on the Kickapoo 
reservation had seen two demonstrations of popular hostility to 
the agreement which they wanted the Kickapoos to sign, it 
should not be surprising if they connived to get the Kickapoo 
signatures they wanted—not at Kickapoo Village—but at Okla- 
homa City and Washington City. 


whenever it is opened to settlement. It is certainly advisable and of the utmost 
importance that it should be opened at the same time as the Cherokee Outlet. 

“If this tract should be opened to settlement at a time separate and distinct from 
the opening of any other lands, owing to its richness and fertility there would be an 
indiscriminate rush and scramble that would result in numerous harassing contests in 
the courts before the department, if not in actual bloodshed. 

_ “There is still another strong reason why this tract should be opened at the same 
time as the Cherokee Strip, to-wit: it [Lif] opened at that time, owing to its location 
in the southern part of the territory, it will most readily fill up with our political 
friends and become a strong hold upon which we may rely in a day of need. 

“I understand there is nothing further to do in order to prepare this tract for 
opening than to appoint the alloting agent and direct the allotments to the Indians 
to be made. 

“Your early consideration of this matter is most earnestly solicited.” 
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EARLY HISTORY OF NOBLE COUNTY 
By 
Allen D. Fitchett? 

Noble County, Oklahoma is located in the north central part 
of the State of Oklahoma, in the second tier of counties south 
of the State of Kansas. It is bounded on the north by Kay and 
Osage Counties, on the east by Osage and Pawnee Counties, on 
the south by Payne and Logan Counties, and on the west by 
Garfield County. 


It has an area of 734 square miles, an altitude of 1,001 feet, 
and an average annual rainfall of approximately thirty inches. 
In 1900 the population was 14,015; in 1907, 14,198; in 1910, 
14,945; in 1920, 13,560; and in 1930, 15,139. In 1933 the total 
valuation was $11,759,372.00. 


In 1682 when La Salle sailed down the Mississippi River to 
its mouth and proclaimed all the land drained by it, for France, 
what is now Noble County became nominally the property of a 
foreign power by right of that claim. In 1763 at the close of the 
French and Indian War, this vast area was ceded to Spain; but 
in 1800, by a secret treaty, this same territory with a somewhat 
indefinite boundary on the west was receded to France by Spain. 


In 1803, the same territory, with the same indefinite 
western boundary, was purchased from France by the 
United States for $15,000,000, being a trifle less than two and 
one-half cents an acre. The territory was known as Louisiana and 
has since been historically referred to as the Louisiana purchase. 


Probably the first white man to touch what is now Noble 
County, was James Wilkinson, who with a small party descended 


1Mr. Allen D. Fitchett was formerly Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Noble County, Oklahoma. He is a member of the faculty of the Yukon City Schools. 
He received the Master of Arts degree from the Colorado State College of Education, 
at Greeley, in 1938. This article was adapted from his thesis which was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, Assistant Professor of History and 
Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
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the Arkansas River in small canoes in 1806 and thus passed along 
the northeastern boundary of the present county. 


In 1812 the State of Louisiana was admitted to the Union, and 
the remaining part of the Old Louisiana Country was designated 
as the Territory of Missouri. What is now the entire state of 
Oklahoma with the exception of the three counties of the pan- 
handle, was claimed by two tribes of Indians, the Osages and the 
Quapaws, with the South Canadian River as their dividing line 
to its junction with the Arkansas River. From that point east to 
the present western line of Arkansas, the Arkansas River was the 
dividing line. The Osages relinquished their title to the land north 
of the South Canadian to the United States in 1825. In 1833 a 
portion of this land was ceded by the United States to the Cherokee 
Tribe of Indians. This strip of land was fifty-eight miles wide 
and was given to the Cherokees as an outlet over which to travel 
to the Rocky Mountains to hunt. They never used it and later 
other tribes of Indians were assigned reservations in the area. 


In 1834 Congress passed an act creating Indian Territory. 
Fifty-nine years later by the provisions of the Organic Act, the 
entire Cherokee Strip or Outlet was added to Oklahoma Territory 
by presidential proclamation. 


The first land survey in Oklahoma was that of the southern 
boundary of the Cherokee Strip. The contract for the survey of 
the boundaries of the Strip was undertaken by the Reverend Isaac 
McCoy, the noted Baptist missionary, who devoted a large part of 
his active life to labor among the Indian Tribes. The work of 
surveying the boundaries of the Cherokee Strip was performed 
by his son John C. McCoy, in 1837.7 


The land comprising Noble County together with all the 
Cherokee Outlet, was surveyed by the United States in 1866. 


The north and south meridian from which the survey of the 
lands of the Cherokee Strip was made is known as the Indian 


2 Senate Document, No. 120 Cong., 2 Sess., 950-982, 
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Meridian and passes through the “Strip” a short distance east of 
the towns of Perry and Blackwell.’ 


In the Indian appropriation bill of August 15, 1876, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was authorized to remove the Ponca Indians 
to the Indian Territory and provide a home therein. They first 
located near the Quapaw agency, where the land was worth several 
dollars per acre; but they complained of it because it was poor soil, 
badly watered, and they were sickly. In the Indian appropriation 
bill af May 27, 1878, a provision was made to move them to the 
Cherokee land west of the Kaws. These were among the best lands 
of the six million and a half acres; but by executive order, another 
and still more valuable tract was picked by inspector General 
McNeill and two Ponca Chiefs. They selected a tract on the west 
bank of the Arkansas River, which covers both banks of the Salt 
Fork at its junction with the Arkansas. The land was admirable 
in quality, well wooded and watered. It was not taken under the 
sixteenth article of the treaty of 1866. The Cherokees were neither 
informed nor consulted. The law authorizing their location was 
violated. The separate tract was never appraised; and no title 
was passed, nor was there authority for passing it on to the Poncas.' 


The Ponca Tribe is of the Dhegiha group of Siouan stock, 
closely related to the Osages, Kaw, Quapaw, and Omaha Tribes. 
They originally came from Nebraska before permanently settling 
in what is now Kay and Noble Counties. 


White Eagle was chief when the Poncas were moved from 
Nebraska to northeastern Oklahoma and then to their present 
reservation. He served as chief for approximately fifty years, and, 
just prior to his death, resigned in favor of Horse Chief Eagle, 
his son. During the lifetime of White Eagle, he led the Poncas in 
their last war with the Sioux and was the last war chieftain of 


the Ponca Tribe.” He died February 1, 1914, at the age of ninety- 


3 George Rainey, The Cherokee Strip, Its History (Guthrie: Co-Operative Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933), p. 16. 

4 The Cherokee Advocate, July 28, 1882. 

® Elsworth Collings and Alma Miller England, The 101 Ranch (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1937), pp. 129-140. 
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seven years. A few hundred yards east of the highway, at the 
northern edge of Marland, stands a statue in his memory. ; 


The Poncas are a thriving tribe and many of their number 
have become wealthy by the handling of cattle and horses. The 
Ponca Indian schools have done much toward bringing this tribe 
to the front in the ranks of civilization. At present there are 
business men of all kinds among them and, as a whole, they are 
a prosperous people along all lines.’ 


The Secretary of the Interior in June, 1881, placed the Otoe and 
Missouri Indians in a fine valley and timbered tract of the Cherokee 
land by an executive order. This land was also not taken under 
the provisions of the sixteenth article of the treaty of 1866, nor 
was it ever appraised as a separate tract. They occupied and used 
the land, cut timber, and made homes. All these tracts taken 
were near the eastern end of the “Strip.” They were not taken 
in compact form but were in straggling, picked tracts.* 


The Otoe and Missouri Indians were two small confederated 
tribes of the Chiwere branch of Siouan stock, closely related also 
to the Iowas. The meaning of the name Otoe is unknown. The 
word Missouri is from an Algonquian term signifying “great 
muddy.” The Otoe and Missouri Indians originally lived side by 
side, north of the Missouri River in the state of Missouri. They 
first came to the notice of the white men in Marquette’s time. The 
French began trading with these tribes soon after the first explo 
rations of the Mississippi Valley. The two tribes suffered greatly 
from smallpox epidemics. In 1789, during a war with the Sac 
and Fox, they were driven westward across the Missouri River, 
after which they continued to live in northeastern Kansas and 
southeastern Nebraska. In 1823 the Otoe and Missouri Indians 
were united as one tribe. Both tribes spoke the same language. 
They were among the least progressive Indians in Oklahoma, 
making practically no effort at self-support, but depending en- 


8 Magnolia Petroleum Company, Lure of the Southwest, p. 16. 


7 Alexander Cantonwine, Star For -Six, Oklah Oklah i 
8 The Cherokee Advocate, J uly 28. 1883. mieten 
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tirely upon annuities and money received from the rental of lands. 


The Ponca Tribe originally occupied three townships in Noble 
County: Buffalo, East Bressie, and West Bressie. The Otoe and 
Missouri Indians were located in Santa Fe, Missouri, Carson, and 


Otoe Townships. 


In 1879 there were 530 full blood Poncas. In 1907 there were 
578 Poncas and 390 Otoe and Missouri Indians. At the present 
time agency figures show 161 Poncas and 286 of the Otoe and 
Missouri Tribe in Noble County. This of course dose not include 
the many people with a large percentage of Indian blood. An 
Indian as defined by the Indian Service, includes any person of 
Indian blood who through wardships, treaty, or inheritance has 
acquired certain rights. 


There was once an Indian trail which led up the north 
side of Red Rock Creek. This creek was called “Pawnee No-Washie- 
Cow-haw Shing-gah,” which, in English, would mean Poor Pawnee 
Creek. The Osages once found a lost Pawnee on this creek who 
was almost starved to death when they found him. They killed 
and scalped him.” 


The dance was the dominant feature of the Ponca’s life. He 
was born, baptized, married and died amid the jumble of shuffling 
feet, gyrating bodies, and the beating of tom-toms. The dance 
expressed joy, and it was the symbol of grief and bereavement. It 
was the expression of momentous exploits, and the concomitant 
of routine duties.” 


The peculiar custom know as the Sun Dance was perhaps 
one of the most popular ceremonies practiced among the Indians. 
The Poncas as well as many other tribes practiced this until stopped 
by the government. 


9 J. B. Thoburn and I. M. Holcomb, History of Oklahoma (San Francisco: Doub 
and Company, 1908), p. 59. 

10 [bid., 256. 

11 Collings and Miller, op. cit., p. 130. 
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cattle from mingling with those of their neighbors, and with 
the “drift” cattle from Kansas, and the “pilgrim” cattle from 
Texas. Of this the Cherokees heartily approved, believing they 
could collect with less difficulty. These fences were constructed 
under the names of individual Cherokees, who, it is said, received 
large sums of money for the use of their names.’° 


When the first wire fence was built in the “Strip,” in 1880, 
to enclose an extensive pasturage, it was Colonel George Miller, 
father of the Miller Brothers of “101 Ranch” fame, who built it. 
father of the Miller Brothers of “101 Ranch” fame, who built it.”* 


The fact that some of the ranchmen failed to pay the Indians 
for pasturing caused some of the cattle “barons” to fear that the 
Indians might cancel the right entirely for grazing in the “Strip.” 


A plan was suggested that the cattlemen lease the land from 
the Indians for a period of five years and a meeting was called 
at Caldwell, Kansas, in 1883 to discuss the proposition. At this 
meeting an association was formed, called the Cherokee Strip 
Livestock Association. On May 19, 1883, the Cherokee Strip Live- 
stock Association was granted, by the Cherokee Council in session, 
a lease of the entire “Outlet” for a period of five years, for the 
sum of $100,000 per year, payable semi-annually in advance. Mem- 
bers of the association agreed that they would erect no permanent 
buildings in the “Outlet” and that all temporary improvements 
should go to the Cherokees upon the expiration of the lease. They 
would cut no timber except for fencing and temporary structures. 
No person not a member of the association should be permitted 
to graze stock upon the “Outlet.” Failure to make payment 
promptly to the Cherokee Nation constituted a forfeiture of the 
lease. According to Major Gordon W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill), 
large sums of money were used to bribe members of the Cherokee 
Council into passing this act, although a senate committee failed 
to produce sufficient evidence that money had been used, except 


15 : “ : 
x ae a peer The Opening of the Cherokee Outlet,” Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


16 “ 
— Charles L. Callen, “Story of the Great 101 Ranch,” American Magazine, July 
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in legitimate expenses. The Indians wanted their first payment 
in silver and Mr. Bennett, the treasurer of the association took 
$50,000 in silver from Caldwell, Kansas to Tahlequah, Indian 


Territory.’ 


The Cherokee Strip Livestock Association was one of the 
greatest organizations ever in existence engaged in the livestock 
industry, and its influence upon the history of Oklahoma was 
very great. It showed the ability of the American pioneer to 
organize a huge concern in a region without courts, to function 
well, and to afford adequate protection to extensive economic 
interests.7° 


The first cattlemen to establish a ranch in what is now Noble 
County, were the Estiss Brothers in 1875 through an arrangement 
with the government. The next big ranch was started by Frank 
Weatherspoon who came from Texas in the early eighties. He 
leased all of the Otoe and Ponca reservation country and handled 
as many as 60,000 head of cattle at a time. The 101 Ranch came 
next. It took over practically all of the Weatherspoon layout.” 


According to a survey of the ranges in 1883, the following 
cattle companies grazed their cattle on parts of the land which 
now constitutes Noble County; McClellan Cattle Company, Wyeth 
Cattle Company, Wiley and Dean, D. A. Constable, George Miller, 
Cobb and Hutton, T. J. Sullivan, and the Dean and Broderick 
Pasture Company.” 


About 1889 Colonel Zack Mulhall had a ranch where the 
City of Perry now stands. It extended north to Black Bear Creek, 
east to the Pawnee County line, west to the Garfield line, and 
south to the Logan County line.# 


It made no difference in what part of the Cherokee Strip 
you happened to be at night, the yip-yip-yi-wah-who-ees of the 
coyotes and the long howl of the big gray wolves could be heard. 


17 Milam, op. cit., p. 271. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Personal Interview with Barney Woolverton, September 6, 1936. 
20 Milam, op. cit., p. 269. 

21 Personal interview with Barney Woolverton, September 8, 1936. 
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The Cherokee Strip Livestock Association paid out several thou- 
sand dollars for wolf pelts, but they saved much more in live- 
stock by paying the bounty.” 

Wild horses were common in the Strip but they were wilder 
than the antelope. They had two ranges, one on the Cimarron 
River and the other on Black Bear Creek. Different outfits of 
cowboys had tried to catch these wild horses in 1880 and 1881, 
but failed. There was a bay stallion with them. After the men had 
run them for an hour or two, this stallion would always get in 
behind the wild horses and run them so fast that the men could 
not keep in sight of them. At one time, a party of Pawnees tried 
to catch these wild horses. They ran them nearly all day and, 
late in the evening, one Pawnee who was mounted on a fresh 
horse, took a near cut and rode right among the wild horses. 
He threw his rope and caught one and held it for a while but, 
when the other Pawnees came up, the wild horse got so badly 
scared that he jerked his captor’s horse down and in the mix-up, 
the Pawnee’s neck was broken.” 


During the period when the Strip was the grazing area of 
thle cattle barons, it was also the hideout of the outlaw, the rustler, 
and the common thief. Owners of ranches could not refuse to 
ny them in as they could do much damage to grass by setting 

res. 


The last few months of the Cherokee Strip lease, many things 
disappeared. Miles of fencing were removed during the night 
and later were used to enclose some claim. Wire was one 
thing that could not be identified.™ 


The lease to the Strip expired October 1, 1888 and the Chero- 
kee Strip Livestock Association wanted to renew it. There were 
other offers. Major Gordon W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill) and P. B. 
Scott were sent by a syndicate from Wichita and Arkansas City 


22 Evan G. Barnard, “A Rider of the Cherokee Strip,” The Daily Oklahoman, 
January 5, 1937. See Evan G, Barnard (E. E. Dale, editor), 4 Rider of the Chero- 
kee eae (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1936). 
eet seep ‘Reminiscences of a Range Rider,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, III, 


: ae: “A Rider of the Cherokee Strip,” The Daily Oklahoman, January 
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with an offer of a million and a half for the title to the outfit. 
_This was the first attempt to buy the land outright. They did not 
expect to get it but to see if the Cherokees could sell the Outlet. 
- Another syndicate offered $18,000,000 but congress refused ap- 


proval.?* 


Congress on March 2, 1889, provided a commission authorized 
to offer one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre to the Cherokees 
for the Strip lands. Late in the fall of 1886, a syndicate of cattle- 
men had offered to buy the Strip lands from the Cherokees at 
three dollars an acre more than that proposed by Congress, which 
amounted in the aggregate to a difference of more than $10,000,000. 
Under these conditions it was impossible for the commission to make 
any headway in the negotiations. Moreover the Indians were now 
receiving a handsome sum annually for their grass and were 
just entering upon a new five-year period at a price double that 
obtained under the first lease.” 


The Government’s effort to buy the Cherokee lands was de- 
clined upon the ground that the Cherokee Constitution forbade 
its consideration. The principal obstructing cause in prevent- 
ing the success of negotiations between the Cherokee Commission 
and the Indians was stated by President Harrison in his message 
in December 1889.” 

The Attorney General rendered a decision denying the right 
of the Indian tribes to lease their lands without permission of the 
government. President Benjamin Harrison, by his proclamation 
of February 17, 1890, ordered all cattlemen to vacate the “Strip,” 
and thus summarily cut off the income of the Cherokees, amount- 
ing, it is said, to several thousand dollars a year. The measure, 
together with the urgent demands made by the would-be settlers 
then encamped in the borders of the “Strip,” forced the Cherokees 
to terms and a second proposition for the cession of the “Strip” 
was finally accepted by the national council on January 4, 1892. 
The consideration was nearly $8,300,000 or about $1.25 an acre.” 

25 Milam, op. cit., p. 272. 

26 Rainey, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 


27 Milam, op. cit., p. 273. ts 
28 Luther B. Hill, History of the State of Oklahoma (Chicago, 1908), I, 79. 
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In the treaty of March 3, 1893, the Cherokees had ceded all 
rights in that portion of land known as the Cherokee Strip, to 
the United States. Agitation of the public mind had forced the 
matter this far, and now it grew intense. The new domain 
had to be opened at once.” 


29 Milam, op. cit., p. 276. 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


On July 28, 1938, Judge R. L. Williams, President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, presented to the Confederate Room 
photographs of Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States 
of America, Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy, a group picture of the following members of the 
Confederate Cabinet: Robert Toombs, R. M. T. Hunter, C. C. 
Memminger, George A. Trenholm, Leroy Pope Walker, John C. 
Breckenridge, James A. Seddon, G. W. Randolph, Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, Thomas H. Watts, Stephen R. Mallory, J. H. Reagan, 
and J. A. Campbell, and also large photographs of Robert Toombs, 
Thomas H. Watts, Judah P. Benjamin, and other members of 
this Cabinet; Rear Admiral Raphael Semmes, L. Q. C. Lamar, 
J. A. Campbell, James M. Mason, Howell Cobb, and William 
L. Yancey. 


James H. Gardner presented to the Society a large sectional 
map of the Chisholm Trail, on January 26, 1939. Dr. Grant 
Foreman gave a plat of Fort Davis, a Confederate garrison in 
1862, showing the location of buildings, of a well, and of a 
prehistoric Indian mound which was used for a lookout and flag- 
staff. On behalf of the late J. H. Randell, Judge R. L. Williams 
presented the family Bible of Col. Robert M. Jones, and a collec- 
tion of his letters and manuscripts. The President read a letter 
from J. M. Owen, President of the Oklahoma City Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, presenting to the Society a diorama 
depicting Oklahoma City when it was only a few weeks old. 
A picture of Reverend Joseph Samuel Murrow, Baptist mission- 
ary to the Indians, 1857-1929, was added to the collections of the 
Society through the generosity of his eight living grandchildren: 
Murrow McBride, Clara Butler, Ralph McBride, Elliott McBride, 
John McBride, Hiram McBride, Mrs. Victor Cline, and Mrs. Joy 
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Morris. Mrs. Jessie R. Moore introduced Mrs. A. E. Perry who 
presented the portrait of Mrs. Czarina Colbert Conlan, painted 
by the Polish artist, Remski, the gift of friends. 


On January 30, 1939, W. E. Salter presented a Richards gun 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society on behalf of Mrs. H. A. 
Deaver, of El Reno. This historic gun was taken from Captain 
David L. Payne at a spring north of Ponca City by Captain 
Kendall F. Smith of Fort Reno. Captain Kendall was Mrs. Dea- 
ver’s father. 


Others who have enriched our collections are John P. Hinkel, 
Edwin Starkey, Ann Mae Sullivan, H. C. Schilling, Gen. Charles 
F. Barrett, Mrs. Colin Valentine, C. H. Cory, Jr., C. B. Rhodes, 
W. C. Kates, Ralph Hudson, Lena Rabitaille, Charles J. Brill, 
Allen D. Fitchett, W. L. Axton, C. E. Chouteau, Earnest Mc- 
Combs, Mrs. Virgil Browne, Sam L. Riddle, B. H. Colbert, Mrs. 
W. M. Bottoms, Mrs. C. Guy Cutlip, James Culberson, William 
G. Stigler, Martin McKee, Justine Dukes Calloway, Mrs. Ruth 
Lackey, Tams Bixby, Jr., A. E. Pearson, Dr. Anna Lewis, Ernest 
Noffinger, Mrs. M. L. Butler, Mrs. J. L. Mitchell, Mrs. M. A. 
Tate, W. T. McAtee, Jack Brown, Mrs. George Mesta, W. E. L. 
Durant, J. G. Durant, Mrs. Marie Bailey, Mrs. Althie Sale Davis, 
and William Noble. 


On January 21, 1939, the Oklahoma State Archaeological 
Society met at Tulsa with James H. Gardner, President, presiding. 
Alfred Reed told of archaeological work being done in the Grand 
River Dam basin and showed illustrative picttures. Remarks were 
made by David Barries, H. R. Antle, Clark Field, H. Grady 
Snuggs, James H. Gardner, and R. S. Ellison. The President read 
a paper on “The Possibilities of Research on the History of Early 
Man in Oklahoma.” 


Reports were given by the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Editor. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Clark Field; Vice-Presidents, A. Berne Briggs, Dr. H. 
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D. Murdock, William Dulaney, H. R. Antle, and Alfred Reed, 
Jr.; Treasurer, J. Brent Wrigley; Secretary, Hazel Fleming; Board 
of Trustees, A. Berne Briggs, Lloyd C. Coulter, T. J. Derby, Wil- 
liam Dulaney, R. S. Ellison, Clark Field, Charles W. Grimes, Dr. 
H. D. Murdock, and Alfred Reed, Jr. After the annual dinner 
in the evening, Dr. S. C. Dellinger of the University of Arkansas 
gave an address on “The Songs and Ceremonies of the American 
Indians” using phonograph recordings to illustrate them. He has 
made a collection of some of the disappearing Indian music. 


The Association of Oklahoma Artists has completed hang- 
ing a new exhibit in the art gallery of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building. There are a number of paintings depicting 
historical subjects and several which deal with the “Run of Eighty- 
Nine.” 

Among the artists exhibiting pictures from Oklahoma City 
are Edna B. Stevenson, Patty Patterson, Anita Howard, Grace 
Chadwick, Lottie Conlan, Emma L. Clause, Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Cafferty, Pearl R. Nelson, Mrs. R. M. Vliet, Mabel Remmers, 
Dorothea Stevenson, Ann Ebel, Faith Tritch, Mary Gentry, Fern 
Fezler, Laura Wilkinson, Genoa Morris, Mayme Sellers, Melcene 
Sampson, and Ottelia Quindt. Other members whose works are 
on exhibition are Louise McNeel, Pawnee; C. O. Williams, Clin- 
ton; Edith Coleman and Anita Moore, Chickasha; Mary Shecut 
Sease and Lora Patterson, Tulsa; Sarah Jane Richter, Okmulgee; 
Altha Shelby De Weese, Hugo; Irene Parsons, Concho; Elmer 
Capshaw, Edith Mahier, Eula Grimes, Harriett W. Kritser and 
Alice Fleming, Norman; Delia Franklin Caston, Ponca City; E. 
R. Abbott, Delaware; Robert Evans, Weatherford; Jo Lee Rodkey, 
Shawnee; Myrtle Kelly, Weatherford; Eugene McFarland, Enid; 
and Virginia McCauley, Nashville, Michigan. 


The Honorable John B. Doolin of Alva was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
July 28, 1938. The following were re-elected members of the 
Board of Directors on January 26, 1939, for the ensuing five year 
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term: Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Samuel W. 
Hayes, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, and Dr. Grant Foreman. 


The following have been elected to membership in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society during the past quarter: Mrs. Marie 
Rodke Bailey, Shawnee; John Albert Brown, Oklahoma City 
(Life); Capt. William Bleakley, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. E. 
Broach, Tulsa; A. B. Butler, Jr., Tulsa; W. E. Carey, Oklahoma 
City; Emmett D. Chisum, Spiro; Haskell Clark, Durant; BoP: 
Cowan, Mangum; Carney O. Dean, Chandler; Phyllis Hancock, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Beulah Harmon, Alex; Vernon E. Hill, 
Tulsa; Frances Jean Kawick, Chickasha; George A. Kelly, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. C. R. Key, Wewoka; Phillip Charles Lauinger, 
Tulsa; Mrs. A. Martinez, Anadarko; L. T. McAtee, Lawton; 
Mrs. Viola Pelter McGreevy, Carmen; Perry J. Morris, Shattuck; 
Jonathan R. Osborne, Sr., Maysville; Dan W. Peery, Carnegie 
(Life); Earl Pruet, Oklahoma City; Mrs. B. P. Smith, Chicka- 
sha; Prof. M. J. Smith, Bacone; Charles E. Sparks, Tulsa; Goldie 
E. Spencer, Chickasha; Dean T. U. Taylor, Austin, Texas; Mrs. 
Emmett Thompson, Ponca City. 


The Secretary represented the Society at the American His- 
torical Association at Chicago, December 28-30. He also attended 
the conference of state and local historical societies. 


Last September the Lincoln County Historical Society was 
organized with the following officers: President, the Reverend 
E. G. Chancellor, Chandler; First Vice-President, Mrs. Aletha 
Caldwell Conner, Fallis; Secretary, Miss Carrie S$. Thomson, 
Meeker. Among those who have shown interest in this organiza- 
tion are H. C. Brunt, Chandler, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Old Settlers Celebration, Mrs. Grace Courtney, County Li- 
brarian, and Carney O. Dean, Chandler. 


The Pioneer Club of Broken Arrow elected the following 
officers on October 15, 1938, for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
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Ode Goodson, First Vice-President, A. G. McGechie, Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. D. B. Childers, Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. N. 
Williams, First and Second Assistants, Mrs. Ruth Hollingsworth 
and Mrs. George Brown. This organization is composed of per- 
sons who lived in Broken Arrow before statehood. Their major 
activity is the arrangement of plans for the annual Cotton Jubilee 
and Pioneer Day. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution of Oklahoma, 
under the leadership of their Regent, Mrs. Jesse William Kayser, 
are carrying on a program of marking historic sites in the state. 


The Will Rogers Memorial Museum, Claremore, Oklahoma, 
was dedicated November 4, 1938. The site is a twenty acre tract 
on a hill overlooking the town, originally purchased by Will 
Rogers as a homesite and given to the State of Oklahoma by 
Mrs. Rogers. The design is by John Duncan Forsyth and is sug- 
gestive of western ranch house architecture.’ 

The committee appointed to represent the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society at the dedication included Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, and Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution of Oklahoma 
planted a redbud tree at the Will Rogers Memorial at Claremore 
and dedicated it on November 4. It was brought from the ranch 
home and birthplace of Rogers. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1938, honored members of Oklahoma’s Constitutional 
Convention at its weekly forum luncheon. An address was given 
by Judge R. L. Williams. Other signers of the Constitution pres- 
ent were: Samuel W. Hayes who presided, C. W. Board, Henry 
De Clouds G4 Fishers N. B: Gardner, J. A. Harris, \W. F. 
Hendricks, Cham Jones, Henry S. Johnston, J. J. Quarles, F. C. 


1The Museum News, November 15, 1938. 
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Tracy, George W. Wood, George A. Henshaw, and W. D. Jen- 
kins. W. A. Durant, sergeant-at-arms, and Charles F. Barrett, a 
clerk, in that memorable body, also attended. 


The national convention of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy was held in Tulsa, November 15-19. Mrs. Lutie Walcott 
of Oklahoma City was elected Recording Secretary General. 


On November 16, the National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America in Oklahoma made a historical tour of Fort Gibson, 


Park Hill, and Tahlequah. 


Statehood Day was observed by the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association, November 16. 


The Association of the Old Timers of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Country meets every five years on April 19. The next 
meeting is planned for 1942. The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: John C. Casady, Cheyenne, President; Mrs. Della I. 
Young, Cheyenne, Secretary. 


The Oklahoma State Society, Daughters of 1812, on December 
13, 1938, with appropriate exercises, commemorated the memory 
of John Golden Ross, a soldier of the War of 1812, by erecting 
a bronze memorial at his grave in the old Ross Cemetery at Park 
Hill. The memorial services were conducted by Mrs. Omer K. 
Benedict, State President, and Mrs. John B. Meserve, Chairman 
of the Memorial Committee of the State Society. 


John Golden Ross who was of no blood relation to Chief 
John Ross of the Cherokees was born in Scotland on December 
23, 1787 and as a child embarked with his parents for America. 
The parents both died en route and the young child was reared 
by a kindhearted citizen of Baltimore. As a young man, he 
gravitated down into the Cherokee country in Tennessee and 
served as a rifleman in Gen. Jackson’s Tennessee Militia in the 


Creek War of 1813-14 and fought with “Old Hickory” at the 
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Battle of New Orleans in January, 1815. He married Eliza, a 
sister of Chief John Ross, in 1819 and in January, 1839, removed 
to the old Indian Territory and settled at Park Hill, where he 
passed away on June 2, 1858, and lies buried. He was the father 
of Chief William Potter Ross of the Cherokees. 


This recognition of the services of John Golden Ross, by this 
patriotic society, is highly commendable and merits the apprecia- 
tion of the Historical Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waite Phillips have presented their twenty- 
three acre estate to the city of Tulsa as a botanical garden and an 
Indian culture and art museum. 


On January 22, 1938, the state tree of Oklahoma, the redbud, 
was planted on the Capitol grounds by the Narcissus Unit of 
the Oklahoma Garden Flower Club. It was accompanied by a 
marker with an appropriate inscription. Mrs. Ward Witten pre- 
sented it to the state and it was accepted by Mrs. E. W. Marland. 


An article entitled “From the Warpath to the White Man’s 
Road” appeared in the Geary Times-Journal, January 26, 1939. 
The author is Stacy Riggs, a Cheyenne living at Clinton, Okla- 
homa. In previous years he has contributed similar articles to 
the Colony Courier, the Geary Booster, and the Geary Times- 
Journal since the present editor, N. H. Seger, has published 
these papers. 


In the near future a marker will be placed at Arcadia by 
the Oklahoma City chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in cooperation with the Farm Women’s Club and the 
Arcadia Public Schools to mark the place where Washington 
Irving and a troop of United States Rangers camped in 1832. A 
roadside park is being established there through the assistance 
of the state highway department according to Mrs. S. I. Flournoy. 
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Others who have worked with her have been Mesdames F. M. 
Crabb, Mrs. Arthur Dana, and Miss Mary Hammett. 


There are now statewide museum units in the following Okla- 
homa towns and cities: Anadarko, Antlers, Atoka, Broken Bow, 
Carnegie, Collinsville, Edmond, Elk City, El Reno, Enid, Grove, 
Kenton, Lawton, Madill, Muskogee, Newalla, Norman, Oklahoma 
City, Sand Springs, Sayre, Tonkawa, Tupelo, and Watonga.” 


Guthrie is making plans for the celebration of the “Run of 
Eighty-Nine,” on April 22, 1939, according to Raymond Fields, 
Chairman of the distinguished guests committee. Among those 
on the program that morning will be Governor Leon C. Phillips. 


Oklahoma City is observing the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of “Old Oklahoma” through the cooperation of churches, 
newspapers, the chamber of commerce, and the schools. 


President Frank Buttram, of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, has appointed the following as members of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration Committee: J. Wilson Swan, 
Chairman; J. M. Owen, Vice-Chairman; A. H. Parmalee, Vice- 
Chairman; R. W. Arnold, Lyall Barnhart, R. J. Benzel, Robert 
L. Billington, M. H. Bonebrake, E. L. Bozarth, Herman L. 
Broach, L. F. Broderson, J. Cecil Brown, L. J. Bullis, Fred Coombs, 
George Ade Davis, Jean P. Day, A. M. DeBolt, Jr., H. L. Doug- 
lass, Will H. Ford, Ed B. Galloway, Jack Garrison, Gayle Grubb, 
J. F. Harbour, Dr. I. M. Hargett, Ralph T. Hempill, Lee Hills, 
Mrs. Mabel Holtzschue, Herbert K. Hyde, Mrs. Mattie L. Jar- 
rott, Miss Edith C. Johnson, Clyde N. Kemery, Robert S. Kerr, 
Andrew Kingkade, L. E. (Charlie) Knight, W. H. Larson, Jo- 
seph Lee, L. A. Macklanburg, James W. Moffitt, Byron F. Moore, 
Ralph R. Moser, Dr. G. A. Nichols, Charles L. Nicholson, M. 


2 This list was furnished by L. K. Dortch of the Statewide Museum Service. 
For additional information address inquiries to Miss Eula E. Fullerton, State Head- 
quarters of the Works Progress Administration, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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E. O’Neil, Moss Patterson, Elmer T. Peterson, Waymond Ramsey, 
C. K. Reiff, Dr. A. C. Scott, T. J. Settle, Allen Street, R. T. 
Stuart, Hosea Vinyard, O. K. Wetzel, Dr. W. R. White, Dr. 
Paul S. Wright, Wilbur Vandegrift, A. L. Cook, Dr. William E. 
Cole, Dr. Hervey A. Foerster, Ralph Neely, and Hugh Owens. 


Among the newspapers bringing out historical editions in April 
are the Norman Transcript, the Stillwater Free Press, the Daily 
Oklahoman, and the Capitol Hill Beacon. The Oklahoma City 
_ Times is publishing a historical series on Oklahoma counties and 
the Daily Oklahoman is running pictures of the early days in 
Oklahoma. 


Okemah will celebrate its thirty-seventh anniversary on April 
22, 1939. On that day the Governor will participate in the after- 
noon parade. A special invitation was extended to him, on January 
9, at his inauguration, by the Buckaroos. George Shultz, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce is in charge of arrangements. 


The Cherokee Seminary Students Association will meet on 
May 7, 1939, at Tahlequah. The Northwestern State Teachers 
College will be the place of the meeting. In the morning there 
will be registration and a sermon with dinner on the grounds at 
noon. The afternoon will be devoted to a reunion of former 
students. The following are officers: Judge Wm. P. Thompson, 
Oklahoma City, President; Lola Bowers, Tahlequah, Secretary, 
and J. B. Milam, Chelsea, Program chairman. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Durant, May 11-12, 1939. The President, Judge R. L. 
Williams, has announced the following program committee from 
the Society: Chairman, Dr. Grant Foreman, Vice-Chairman, Col. 
A. N. Leecraft; Judge Harry Campbell, Judge John Bartlett 
Meserve, and Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour. 


The principal address will be made by Dr. B. D. Weeks, 
President of Bacone College. There will also be a tour of points 
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of historical interest in the old Choctaw Nation, in the vicinity 
of Durant, extending to Fort Washita, Tuskahoma, old Rose Hill 
(the Robert M. Jones Cemetery) and the Goodland Academy. 


Plans are being considered for an observance of the anniver- 
sary of Hinton in May, according to Mrs. Arthur Wettengill 
of the Hinton Record. 


On May 21, there will be a meeting of the Old Day County As- 
sociation at Grand under the leadership of the following officers: 
J. L. Bivins, President, and O. E. Null, Secretary. 


A recent issue of the Westville Record, edited by Dean Sebring, 
tells of the plans for the celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Baptist Mission Church near Westville, on 
May 21, of this year. 


Judge R. A. Hefner has renewed his offer to give $50.00 
another year for the best paper on some phase of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist history. The contest is open to all students of Oklahoma 
colleges and universities whether undergraduate or graduate stu- 
dents. The activities, biographies, or institutions treated must go 
back at least fifty years in time. All papers entered should be in 
the office of Dr. E. C. Routh, editor of the Baptist Messenger, 
at Oklahoma City, by April 30, 1939. 


The attention of our readers is called to the “Minutes” on 
pages 110-114, where other items of interest may be found. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Colorado Range Cattle Industry. By Ora Brooks Peake, 
(Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. 
357 pp. Frontispiece, maps, illustrations, bibliography, and ap- 
pendices. $6.00.) 


Since Colorado is one of the range states that has been some- 
what neglected by writers dealing with ranching operations in 
the West, this supplies a real need. 


In addition to a brief introduction the volume is divided into 
six sections. These deal with stocking the state, the removal of 
the Indians, securing land for grazing, stock associations, state 
ordinances and laws, and marketing Colorado range cattle. 
Numerous short tables present figures that are both interesting 
and informative. The portrait of John Wesley Iliff used as a 
frontispiece and eight additional illustrations and maps add to 
the interest and value of the volume. Many of the twenty-four 
brief appendices also present valuable material, though it is an 
open question as to whether some of them might not as 
well have been omitted. 


It is to be regretted that a few errors and loose statements 
have crept in that, although trivial enough in themselves, might pos- 
sibly serve to detract attention from other very valuable features 
of the book. For example, in referring to the destruction of prairie 
dogs (p. 242) the author says: “One teaspoonful of bisulphite (sic) 
of carbon soaked into any dry substance and dropped into a hole 
would kill about two hundred dogs.” While bisulphite of carbon 
was extensively used to kill prairie dogs throughout the range 
area, any such easy wholesale slaughter was obviously impossible. 


Other statements which tax the credulity of the reader are 
(p. 254) that a good cook was “supposed to prepare a meal in 
a half hour for from thirty to forty men.” Also it is stated (p. 
255) that in the eighties often as many as seventy-five wagons 
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were connected with a single round-up. Since the author gives 
the number of men for every wagon as ten to twenty, each man 
with five to ten horses, it seems incredible that such an army of 
men, horses, and wagons could “often” have taken part in a 
single round-up. To pay twenty-three dollars for a Spanish bit 
(p. 256) must have been very unusual and the reference to “fish 
slickers” on the same page is misleading since the term “Fish” 
merely referred to a well known brand of slicker and linseed oil 
rather than “fish oil” was used in its manufacture. 


Citations and bibliography indicate that the book has been 
prepared largely from printed materials and, though some manu- 
script sources have been used, the critical reader will regret that 
there is little reference to range books, personal letters, diaries, 
and other contemporary manuscripts of a personal nature. 


In spite of such errors and omissions the volume shows evi- 
dence of long and painstaking research. It contains a great fund 
of very valuable information and is an interesting and worth while 
contribution to the literature of the ranching industry. 


Edward Everett Dale 
University of Oklahoma 


McGillivray of the Creeks. By John Walton Caughey. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. 385 pp. Bibliography. 
$3.50.) 


Both the Indians and the white men were fortunate in hav- 
ing able leaders during “the critical period” following the War 
for Independence. The places of Washington, Hamilton, and 
Jefferson were taken among the red man by those two great 
leaders, Joseph Brant and Alexander McGillivray. This treatment 
of the latter presents him and his policies with a long-desired 
clarity. By using the system of printing the source material pref- 
aced by an introduction of some fifty-seven pages by the editor, 
both those who read and run and those who stay to study are 


pleased. 
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It has been the fate of the Indian always to be involved, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, in international rivalries. | Sometimes the 
Indians used these rivalries to play off Europeans against each 
other. In every case any temporary success was followed by event- 
ual defeat. Mr. Caughey presents documents showing that no 
one could have played the diplomatic game more adroitly, nor 
with more desire for the good of the Indians themselves, than 
did Alexander McGillivray. Though often incapacitated by dis- 
ease, this important and remarkable man moulded a loose col- 
lection of villages into an effective instrument for trading upon 
the rivalries of Spain and the United States to extort concessions 
from both. 


Of Scotch, French, and Indian descent, McGillivray’s first 
great experience was his education at Charlestown and the confis- 
cation of his property as a loyalist in the Revolution. He served 
with the British, and as a colonel and British agent among the 
Indians obtained experience and importance. The withdrawal 
of the British left the Creeks without protectors and trade facil- 
ities. In his need McGillivray turned toward Spain. Americans 
were so notoriously land-hungry that they remained his dete noir 
for the rest of his life. By adroit presentation of the necessity 
of Creek friendship to Spain and the urgency of cheap and plen- 
tiful trade goods to hold this friendship, McGillivray secured 
Spanish help, increased his own importance among both Spaniards 
and Indians, and aided his own financial condition as agent of 
the Spanish and partner in a trading concern. He pushed the 
backing given by Spain to the utmost against the encroachments 
of Cumberland and Georgia. In spite of false treaties and attempts 
at his assassination and the dividing of his nation by the Georgians 
he held the Indians together, and convinced many Americans that 
he was in the right. Though handicapped by threats of the with- 
drawal of Spanish support, he drove back the settlers on dis- 
puted lands and compelled the United States to send a commis- 
sion to settle matters. After walking out on this commission, 
he relented enough to go to New York in 1790 and make a treaty 
with Washington and the new government. 
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This did not end his difficulties. The Spaniards were afraid 
that he had sold himself to the Americans; the land-hunters and 
speculators fought any limitation of Georgia’s boundaries and 
grants; the filibustering exploits of William Augustus Bowles di- 
vided the Creeks; and McGillivray’s old friend, Miro, was suc- 
ceeded by the less-able Carondolet. Just when it seemed that 
McGillivray had overcome these obstacles he died at the height 
of his influence. Though it seems a pity, yet his death may have 
been fortunate. He did not live to see Pinckney’s treaty and 
the defeat of Wayne, with their forecast of the destruction of his 
great goal of Creek independence. 


Dr. Caughey, now assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, presents a fine selection of 
documents telling this story. He is to be congratulated on his 
bibliography as well as his discovery, selection, and editing of 
the documents, which are largely taken from Spanish archives. 


The main disappointment which students of this period may 
feel is that little is said about McGillivray’s relations with the 
northern Indian confederacy, then engaged in a similar fight for 
life. Scattered statements in the sources printed here and the 
logic of the situation lead us to believe that this relation was 
important. One would like to know McGillivray’s policy in this 
direction. Dr. Caughey is concerned with Spanish relations and 
probably did not feel it wise to make the necessary investigation 
into Canadian and British archives to develop this element. These 
archives lead one to the belief that Creek influence was influ- 


ential, and perhaps even led to the failure of peace in the North 
in ‘1793. 


This is volume 18 of the Civilization of the American In- 
dian Series of the University of Oklahoma Press and has the at- 


tractive appearance, type, and make-up which we are accustomed 
to expect in its products. 


M. J. Smith. 
Bacone College 
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Conquest of the Southern Plains, by Charles J. Brill. (Okla- 
homa City: Golden Saga Publishing Company, 1938, 323 pp. 
$3.50.) 


The struggle between the Indians and the white men for 
the dominance of this continent reached its climax in 1868 in 
the “Battle of the Washita” in the western part of what is now 
the State of Oklahoma. There are two sides to every story, and 
in The Conquest of the Southern Plains, Charles J. Brill gives 
the Indian side of the struggle for dominance in the Southwest. 


It is very important that the Indians’ story should be told, and 
the author draws a vivid picture of some of the wrongs which 
the Indians suffered. That picture, in so far as it is true, is one 
which should make every decent citizen of the United States 
hang his head in shame. Brill is unquestionably right in his 
charges of bad administration of Indian Affairs by the United 
States Government. The Indians were driven from lands guaranteed 
to them by treaties and they were often cheated in the distribu- 
tion of food and supplies. 


Twice the House of Representatives passed bills putting the 
Indian administration entirely in the hands of the army, but 
both bills were strangled in the Senate. Few army officers, if 
any, would be likely to risk their reputations and their retired 
pay for the sake of petty pilfering, but the members of the Senate 
were not willing to take the political appointments away from 
civilians. There were also post-traders who were civilians, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, himself a civilian, and one 
of the greatest scandals in our history developed from the sale 
of the post-traderships under Secretary Belknap. Indian agents 
and dishonest traders often worked together for the undoing of 
the Indians. 

Army officers in general are not attacked in the book, but 
General Custer, because he was the officer in command at the 
“Battle of the Washita,” is. 

As to the author’s charge that the “Battle of the Washita” 
was mainly a massacre of women and children with the assassi- 
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nation of Black Kettle, we have Ben Clark’s assertion that when 
General Custer heard that some of his soldiers were “chasing the 
panic-stricken women and children” and Clark asked him if he 
wanted them killed, Custer replied, “No. Tell Myers to call off 
his men and take the runaways to a big lodge, and put a guard 
over them.” Ben Clark then got together about sixty women 
and children who were saved by Custer’s order. Of the women 
who were killed many had guns and were fighting as fiercely 
as the men. Most of the others were killed by the Osage scouts 
over whom Custer could not watch continuously, and who were 
glad to get a chance to wreak vengeance on their tribal enemies. 


The author is correct in stating that Satanta and other 
chiefs of the Kiowas did not take part in the Battle of the 
Washita. But the Kiowas of his village went back on the 26th 
of November from Fort Cobb and could easily take part in the 
battle. According to General Hazen, Satanta and his principal 
chiefs did not leave Fort Cobb until the 27th the day of the 
battle. As to how friendly they were to the white men and how 
eager for peace, we have several statements of General Hazen 
in letters to General Sherman. They were published in General 
Hazen’s Some Corrections of (Custer’s) Life on the Plains, from 
which the author makes other quotations. Hazen wrote to 
Sherman on December 7, 1868: 

a have never had faith in Satanta, and if he finally gets 

a drubbing with the rest, it will be better for everybody. I 

think by large presents of coffee and sugar he might have been 

bought for peace, but not for a valuable and lasting one. .. . 

I am more strongly of the opinion than ever that General 

Sheridan should do his work thoroughly this winter, and 

that it will be lasting . . . To suppose the late battle decisive 

and cease offensive operations would be very unfortunate.’’ 

Hazen quotes a letter from Philip McCusker, an official 


interpreter for the Indian agency who had lived with the Indians 
for eight years and who wrote: 


¥ “Soon after the close of the Council at Medicine Lodge, the 
Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, instead of remaining on their 
reservation at peace, as they had promised deliberately violated 
all their pledges of friendship, and made many murderous raids 
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into Texas—murdering many men, women and children, and car- 
rying many of the latter into captivity, some of whom were 
with great difficulty ransomed with large sums of money and 
goods: many children dying on their way to the Indian camps, 
and some few were never given up, but have grown up 
among the Indians, the latter saying they were dead. As fast 
as I learned the particulars of these outrages, I reported them 
promptly to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs and to 
the Commissioner, and urged that some steps be taken to 
punish the guilty parties.’’ 

It seems inconsistent that Hazen and McCusker should ad- 
mit the guilt of the raiding and murdering Kiowas and urge 
their punishment, and yet condemn the action on the Washita. 
They thought for a time that the guilty Indians should be 


punished as individuals after a trial. 


As to the guilt of Black Kettle’s Cheyennes, Hazen wrote 
to Sherman on December 31, 1868: 

“*T notice the papers are stating that Black Kettle’s camp de- 
stroyed by Custer were peaceable Indians on their way to their 
reservation. In his talk with me some five or six days before he 
was killed, Black Kettle stated that many of his men were 
then on the war path, and that their people did not want peace 
with the people above the Arkansas. His people were those engag- 
ed in the trouble on the Solomon, and their reservation was not 
in this section of the country at all.’’ 


It was one of the war parties mentioned here by Black Kettle 
whose returning trail was followed by the Seventh Cavalry to 
Black Kettle’s village the night before the battle. 


As for the participation of Black Kettle’s band in raids, it 
is admitted, as early as 1864, before the Chivington Massacre, in 
a statement signed by Black Kettle and quoted by the author 
on page 53 that at that time the Cheyennes had three war parties 
out and were holding seven white prisoners. As he was s'ncerely 
anxious for peace with the whites, he offered to give up the 
prisoners, and tried to keep his warriors from hostile acts. 


The author of Conquest of the Southern Plains twice quotes 
General Harney as saying, “I have never yet known an instance 
in which war broke out with these tribes that the tribes were 
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not in the right.” But he condemned as strongly as did Sheri- 
dan and Custer the way in which the Indians made war. 


Brill is to be commended for the tireless way in which he 
has collected material—photographs, maps, and documents of 
great interest and value. And it is very interesting to learn 
through, him what the Cheyennes of seventy years ago told their 
children about the white men’s conquest of the Southwest. But 
he has not written a history of that period. He has told the 
Indians’ story of it. He rejects from the authors he quotes 
statements which reflect on the Indians. 


His chief sources of information are the stories of aged men 
who were in their teens at the time of the events they describe. 
Those who are accustomed to weighing evidence have learned 
that great caution must be used in accepting details of stories told ~ 
by old men of any race. 


There is need of an accurate history of the struggle between 
the two races for the dominance of this continent. But its 
author must weigh evidence carefully and be able to see and 
understand both sides of the struggle. There was right and 
wrong on both sides. The Indian race has made a great con- 
tribution to the building of America in the past, and all her sons 
of every race are needed to build the America of the future. 


Colonel Charles Francis Bates, 


U. S. A, Retired. 
Bronxville, New York. 


Southern Plainsmen. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1938. 289 pages. $3.00.) 


This interesting book written by an eminent scholar in 
southwestern history is a valuable contribution to the entire field 
of history. The author has made a minute study of the back- 
ground of the present southern plains civilization. His purpose 
has been to show that the area including the plains of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado 
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is apart from the northern plains in its physical characteristics, 
its flora and fauna, and in its history, and to demonstrate that 
these peculiar forces have given rise to a culture which is unique 
and outstanding. From first hand knowledge as a son of a 
pioneer Texas family, Dr. Rister is familiar with the intimate 
details of the southern plains life. His work reflects his intense 
interest in it but he has not lost the historical approach and 
logical evaluation of the abundant material which he has col- 
lected. In his fluent, lucid, and readable style he has pictured 
vividly the merciless tempering of the rugged pioneer by the 
fire of Indian raids, grasshopper pestilences, and outlawry, and 
his polishing by education, religion, and justice to produce the 
southern plainsman. 


Dr. Rister opens his narrative with a discussion of the abun- 
dance of wild life in the Southwest before the advent of the 
white settler. The author relates the story of the destruction of 
that “hunters’ paradise” by the inrush of the railroad, highways, 
and permanent settlements. The life of the Indian warrior, the 
early hunter, trader, missionary, teacher, cowman, and the pioneer 
farmer are brought before the reader for review. Not satisfied with 
relating the events of this background period he has searched 
out and chronicled the traits of the country and people, details 
of everyday life, and historical facts surrounding it, and has care- 
fully traced and analyzed the effect of all these factors in the 
development of the present plains culture. 


The courageous Indian, although often duped by profiteering 
and corrupt agents, was conquered despite his heroic resistance 
to save his wild game, his lands, and his people. The cattlemen 
in possession for a brief era were forced to share the rich lands 
with the “nesters” who soon began to fence their fields. The 
author tells the interesting story of the opening of Old Oklahoma 
and its rapid development during the next few years. Many 
amusing stories of experiences in early days enlighten the narra- 
tive. The boasting bullwhacker swinging his twenty-foot black- 
snake whip in his effort to cut a man’s pantaloons without cutting 
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the flesh, the Judge Roy P. Bean type of western justice, the 
pioneer square dances, the selection of a teacher for a frontier 
school who could spell “surcingle”, are examples of western comedy. 
However, in contrast the sufferings of white women and chil- 
dren from Indian raids and tribal captivity, the struggle of the 
frontier farmer against devastating insects and severe dust storms, 
and the hardships of the early missionaries reveal that life on the 
early plains had its serious side. 


Many of the eighteen chapers have catchy titles such as: 
“The Land of Milk and Honey,” “Ships of the Plains,” Moon- 
light Raids,” “Clodhopper vs. Grasshopper,” “Soldiers of the 
Cross,” and “Home Remedies and the Pill Bag.” Twelve illus- 
trations of early pioneer life, and a map of the southern plains 
with early and late settlements, give distinct aid. The author 
includes an excellent bibliography composed of manuscripts, state 
and national government publications, newspapers, periodicals, 
diaries and journals, and many books on western history. The 
book is printed in Caslon 337 type which is somewhat trying 
upon the eyes of the average reader. 


The publication is covered with an attractive jacket which 
has an interesting pioneer village design drawn by J. P. Conk- 
right. The quality of the book is proven by its recommendation 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club. The author has assembled 
valuable historical material upon an era of American history which 
has passed and the reviewer feels that the writer has succeeded 
in his purpose in showing that life on the southern plains differed 
from that of any other region. 


J. V. Frederick. 
Northwestern State Teachers College. 


Quanah, the Eagle of the Comanches. By Zoe A. Tilghman. 
(Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1938, 
viii tT 196pp. $2.50.) 

In the sixth year of the third decade of the last century a 
band of marauding Comanches descended upon the pioneer settle- 
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ment at Parker’s Fort on the Navasota river in Texas. A young 
girl, snatched away amid the fire and slaughter on that day in 
May grew up among her captors, the Comanches, to become 
years later the wife of the Nokoni chief. To this strange union 
was born late in 1845 a son whom they called Quanah, which 
translated into the language of the boy’s mother meant The 
Eagle. 

The tragic story of Cynthia Ann Parker might have been 
as other tales of white captives of Indians, but for this son. 
Quanah, bearing in his person the blood of two races but all 
Indian by inheritance and by instinct, was born in a Stone Age 
culture. He became the leader of his father’s people, and from 
this primitive and nomadic life he passed into the civilization 
of the white man and became the friend of two presidents. The 
story of the life and accomplishments of Quanah Parker is, at 
the same time, the story of his people. This is the chronicle of 
Comanche wandering on the plains of Texas, and the struggle 
of the tribe against the steady white encroachment upon the 
Indian domain which reached its climax in the defeat of the 
Indians at Adobe Walls. The Comanches were relentlessly pur- 
sued by the United States Army until they finally capitulated 
and were moved to the great reservation in what is now south- 
western Oklahoma. There the Comanches entered a new life, 
and their last chief became at once a trusted friend and adviser 
of the Government, living to see his tribe give itself and _ its 
heritage to the formation of the commonwealth of Oklahoma. 

The life of the Eagle of the Comanches has been faithfully 
drawn from the meager official records, family documents and 
newspaper sources; and, in manuscript form, was read and cor- 
rected by a son of Quanah, the Reverend White Parker. Many 
passages are descriptive of the beautiful Comanche frontier; indeed, 
at times Mrs. Tilghman’s prose is almost poetic. Especially 
contributory are the chronology of the chief events of the bio- 
graphy and the listing of the members of the family of Quanah. 
A map of the Comanche country at the time of Cynthia Ann 
and Quanah Parker forms the end papers. Other illustrations are 
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drawings in sepia by Phoebe Ann White. These reproductions 
from photographs are faithful and artistic; but this reviewer, 
for one, would have preferred instead the inclusion of some of 
those photographs, though perhaps they would not have re- 


produced so well. The volume does not have an index. 


This is substantial contribution to the history of the South- 
west. Mrs. Tilghman, whose husband was a well-known frontiers- 
man, deserves hearty congratulations for this fascinating story 
of this great Indian leader. 


Gaston L. Litton. 
The National Archives. 


Song of the Old Southwest. By John A. Overstreet. (Guthrie: 
The Cooperative Publishing Company, 1937. 300 pp. Twenty 
full page illustrations. $1.00) 


This is written in amphibrachic blank verse with alternating 
tetrameter and trimeter lines. The work also has a special feature 
of absolute measure not heretofore observed in books of blank 
verse composition. The word-selection used has molded the 
lines into correspondingly even and exact lengths, so that there 
are no divided words at the end of the lines. This is made possible 
by using equal-space type for the text, and unquestionably re- 
quired considerable attention in the formation. 


The work treats of the early conditions and peoples of the 
areas formerly known as “the Southwest,” with special emphasis 
on the roving Plains Indians, the removal of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the Buffaloes, the Cowboys, the Roundups, the Cattle 
Trails, the Cowmen, the Bad-Men, the Squaw-Men, and the 
Immigrant Farmers. The consideration of these subjects is based 
mostly upon the personal contact and observation of the condition 
by the Author himself, who was born in Texas and has spent 
more than fifty years of his life in the section of country now 
embraced in Oklahoma. He was one of the early students in 
the University of Oklahoma, where he was in attendance for 
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a period of five years and was one of the organizers and a charter 
member of the University wing of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. His knowledge of the early conditions has substantially 
aided him in this work. The price of the book has been reduced 
to $1.00 recently. 


Song of The Old Southwest was printed and bound by The 
Co-operative Publishing Company at Guthrie, Oklahoma, and 
the excellent format of the book reflects credit on their ability 
to turn out work of high character. The text is printed on 80- 
pound enameled paper, and the attractive and durable “Karatol” 
is used for the cover. It is. neat in appearance and convenient 
in size, being eight inches by six inches. 


Joseph B. Thoburn. 
Union Room 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
January 26, 1939 


The first regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, January 26, 1939, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Robert L. 
Williams, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas 
A, Edwards, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. Grant Foreman, Mr. James H. Gard- 
ner, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Gen. William 8S. 
Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mrs. Jessie 
E. Moore, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Robert L. Williams and James 
W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The following members had reported their inability to be present: 
Dr. E. EB. Dale, Mr. John B. Doolin, Judge Robert A. Hefner and Mr. John 
B. Meserve, and upon motion the reasons given for absence were deemed 
sufficient. 


The President presented to the Society a framed photograph of 34 of 
the 200 United States Deputy Marshals working out from the Federal Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, 1875-1896. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the photograph be received and 
that Mr. W. J. Truby be paid $1.50 for framing the picture. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Mr. James H. Gardner presented to the Society a large map of the 


Chisholm Trail, made by the Aero Exploration Company, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, January, 19388. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that appropriate recognition and thanks be 


rendered to Mr. Gardner and the donors of this map. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate and ascertain the cost of framing this map and the cost of a 
table to set it on under the glass. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore introduced Mrs. A. E. Perry, who presented to 
the Society the portrait of Mrs. Czarina Colbert Conlan, gift of friends, 
and painted by the Polish artist Rembski. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the portrait be accepted with thanks 
to the donors. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President presented to the Society a family Bible of the late Col. 
Robert M. Jones and a collection of his letters and other papers and 


manuscripts delivered to him for such presentation by the late J. H. Randell 
of Denison, Texas, the following being a list of same: 


A Bible published and sold by Edmund Cushing, of Luenburg, Mass., 


1829, in which was inscribed the births and deaths of members of the 
family of Robert M. Jones, 


Original school certificate dated June 11, 1830, signed by Theo. Hender- 
son, superintendent of Choctaw Academy, and also original supplemental 
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certificate, signed by Theo Henderson, Teacher, and F. C. M. Calla, Asst. 
Teacher, and Richard M. Johnson, afterwards Vice-President of the United 
States. 


A note signed by Sam Garland, dated Dec. 14, 1867, and also a note 
memorandum signed by A. Wright, Dec. 19, 1867. 


An account memorandum dated 1850, Col. P. P. Pitchlynn, Dr. to Berthelet, 
Jones & Co. 


Also other notes signed by Samuel Garland, dated Dec. 16, 1867, and other 
memoranda as to Pitchlynn, and a letter dated October 27, 1860, addressed 
to Robert M. Jones, by P. P. Pitchlynn. Letters signed by Campbell Le- 
flore, dated Noy. 2, 1888, and certified copy of communication by Campbell 
Leflore to the Choctaw Council, dated November 2, 1888, the certificate being 
made by A. Telle, National Secretary of the Choctaw Nation, and dated 
Nov. 7th, 1888. 


A letter from Robert M. Jones dated at Armstrong Academy, Friday, 
8th Noy. 1872, to his wife. A letter addressed’ to Robert M. Jones, written 
from Boggy Depot, September 23, 1872, signed by Allen Wright. A letter 
from S. B. Maxey, General of the Confederate Army and later U. S. Senator 
from Texas, dated at Paris, Texas, April 14, 1868, addressed to R. M. Jones, 
Rose Hill, Choctaw Nation. A letter from P. P. Pitchlynn to Robert M. 
Jones, dated at Washington, D. C., 1872. Letter from D. H. Cooper, Brigadier 
General of the Confederate Army from Indian Territory and formerly Indian 
Agent to the Choctaws, dated July 19, 1871, addressed to Robert M. Jones. 
Printed statement of an account made by Campbell Leflore, Choctaw Dele- 
gate, dated Washington, D. C., January 16, 1888. 


Other data as follows: Statement to Martin Epps, dated Amelia Court 
House, Va., June 20, 1878, and copy of marriage bond of John Jennings 
on account of William Jennings and W. Fanny Jones, the marriage taking 
place the 12th day of December, 1736, the bond being of record in Amelia 
County, Virginia, and also a letter dated Amelia County, Va., May 14, 1878, 
written by E. H. Coleman, Clerk in said county. (This data goes to show 
that Robert M. Jones was probably kin or descended from the Jones Family 
in Amelia County in Virginia. RLW). 

Also a letter from P. P. Pitchlynn dated April 25, 1872, a little over 
two months after Colonel Robert M. Jones’ death. A letter from Mrs. E. A. 
Moore, nee Earles, who was the wife of Col. R. M. Jones at the time of his 
death, also a letter dated Wheelock, Oct. 16, 1868, signed “Mary Jones,” 
who was the daughter of Colonel Jones, and addressed to him. Also a re- 
ceipt from G. W. Harkins, given to Mrs. E. A. Bailey, formerly Mrs. R. M. 
Jones. Also a letter from Sampson Folsom dated January 16, 1869. Also 
a letter from Mrs. A. E. Moore, formerly Mrs. R. M. Jones, dated Oct. 6, 1888. 
Also a letter from T. J. Bond, to R. M. Jones, dated Washington City, D. C., 
May 17, 1868. Also letter from Allen Wright, dated Boggy Depot, C. N,, 
February 22, 1868, addressed to R. M. Jones. Also a letter dated Washington, 
D. C., May 16, 1872, addressed to Robt. M. Jones, signed by M. S. Temple. 
Also a letter from Tate Springs, Tenn., written to Col. Jones by T. C. Bass. 
Also material signed by Sam’l Garland. Various papers signed by A. Wright, 
Sam’] Garland and printed circulars signed by R. M. Jones. 

All these matters, papers, and letters were committed to me by J. H. 
Randell in his life time with the injunction that I was to place them in 
the vaults of the Historical Society for preservation, including the Bible, 
and I also file a statement from J. H. Randell) and copies of correspondence 
which he committed to me at the same time. And I ask that these papers 
be placed in proper folders and designated as the “Robert M. Jones Papers.” 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that same be accepted wiith appreciation 
and thanks and placed in a vault for safe-keeping. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hays of Ada, Oklahoma appeared before the Board 
to secure help in preserving the Chickasaw Capitol, now used as a county 
court house, and located on a five-acre site in Tishomingo, all of which 
is the property of Johnston County, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. John R. Williams moved that this question be referred to the 
authorities of the City of Tishomingo and of Johnston County, with the 
assurance that the Historical Society would be glad to co-operate, with 
the understanding that Mrs. Jessie E. Moore would notify the proper au- 
thorities of our attitude in the matter. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Czarina C. Conlan presented to the Society an enlarged framed 
photograph of the Rev. Joseph Samuel Murrow, Baptist Missionary to the 
Indians, 1857-1929, gift of his eight living grandchildren: Murrow McBride, 
Clara Butler, Ralph McBride, Elliott McBride, John McBride, Hiram McBride, 
Mrs. Victor Cline and Mrs. Joy Morris. 

Judge Baxter Taylor, a life long friend of Mr. Murrow, moved that the 
photograph be accepted by the Society and the donors thanked. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Gen. William S. Key presented the following resolution: Resolved that 
the death of Peter James Hudson, on October 1, 1938, closes the chapter of 
a life causing an irreparable loss to his tribe and to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society; and its Board of Directors, in regular session, by this reso- 
lution so express itself, and extend its sympathy to his bereaved relatives 
and fellow tribesmen. Upon motion duly seconded, the resolution was 
adopted. 

Mrs. John Randolph Frazier having died in Oklahoma City on December 
4, 1988, an active career as wife and mother, clubwoman and church worker 
was closed. She was for years a member of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety and a number of years a member of its Board of Directors. 

Resolved, that her death is a great loss to that throng of such workers 
and we express to her surviving children and relatives and friends our 
sympathies. 

The adoption of the foregoing resolution was moved by Hon. W. J. 
Peterson, which was duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Grant Foreman, the Society’s representative, reported on the Fort 
Gibson Stockade Commission, and requested that the account be audited. 
The President appointed Judge Harry Campbell to act as auditor. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a plat of Fort Davis, a Con- 
federate Garrison Post in 1862, showing the location of buildings and well, 
also the location of a prehistoric Indian Mound used for lookout and flag- 
staff, and moved that the map be accepted and that Mr. T. P. Clonts, Engi- 
neer of Muskogee, be thanked for his services in preparing this map. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the WPA project (S179A) sponsored by 
this Society, which unless renewed would expire in April, 1939, and moved 
for its continuation or renewal, and that the President of the Society be 
authorized to act to that end, and that he be given authority to use any 
funds available, either state appropriation, direct or by transfer, or private 
funds of the Society as may be necessary for its extension or renewal or 
being re-created that such work may be carried on. Motion was seconded 
and unanimously carried, 

The President read a letter from Mr. J. M. Owen, President of the Okla- 
homa City Federal Savings and Loan Association, presenting to the Society 
a diorama depicting Oklahoma City when only a few weeks old. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the diorama be accepted and the donors 


Reale 4 for this contribution to the museum. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman read a letter from the Assistant Librarian of the 
A. & M. College regarding the preparation of a bibliography of manuscripts 
printed in Indian Territory and Oklahoma, in which the Society was asked 
to recommend that the work be done. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the matter be deferred for further 
consideration. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, chairman of the committee to search mag- 
azines published by other Historical Societies and learn what they are doing 
in the way of giving their magazines a more human interest as to news 
items, read her report which was ordered received and filed with the 
Secretary and he was requested to furnish a copy to each member of the 
Publication Committe. 

The President read a letter addressed to the Board from Mr. Hugh M. 
Johnson, President of the First National Bank and Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City, planning with the cooperation of the Society for the participa- 
tion in celebrating the Fiftieth (Golden) Anniversary of the opening in 
1889 of the Oklahoma country to settlement, and asked that certain desig- 
nated exhibits be placed in the lobby of said bank, which was offered for 
such service, from April 20 to May 20, 1939, the bank agreeing to pay for 
the insurance of such articles for the full protection of the Society. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that we accept with the provision that the 
bank insure the material, pay all transportation charges, and all expenses 
incident thereto, and also that the bank pay the salary of an officer or 
regular employee of the Historical Society to be in charge of said exhibit 
during said period. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President presented the matter of the annual meeting of the Society 
be held at Durant and requested that the Board fix the date of the meeting. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the said next annual meeting of the So- 
ciety be held May 11-12, 1939. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary reported that no petitions had been filed for the placing 
of any candidate on a referendum ballot for the election of members of the 
Board of Directors to succeed the five members whose terms would expire 
with said meeting, to-wit, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. BH. Dale, Mrs, Blanche 
Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman and Judge Samuel W. Hayes. As under the 
Constitution and under such a status, said members standing as being re- 
elected for another term of five years, Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that 
the rules be suspended and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of said board for reelection as members of the Board of 
directors for the respective ensuing five-year terms. Said motion was duly 
‘seconded and unanimously carried. The Secretary accordingly so cast the 
votes of said directors and said members were then and there declared duly 
elected for such terms. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 


ship in the Society: 

Life: John Albert Brown, Oklahoma City. 

Annual: Mrs. Marie Rodke Bailey, Shawnee; Capt. William Bleakley, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. E. Broach, Tulsa; A. B. Butler, Jr., Tulsa; W. E. 
Carey, Oklahoma City; Emmett D. Chisum, Spiro; Haskell Clark, Durant; 
¥F. P. Cowan, Mangum; Carney O. Dean, Chandler; Phyllis Hancock, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Beulah Harmon, Alex; Vernon E. Hill, Tulsa; Frances 
Jean Kawick, Chickasha; George A. Kelly, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Cc. R. 
Key, Wewoka; Phillip Charles Lauinger, Tulsa; Mrs. A. Martinez, Anadarko; 
L. T. McAtee, Lawton; Mrs. Viola Pelter McGreevy, Carmen; Perry J. 
Morris, Shattuck; Jonathan R. Osborne, Sr., Maysville; Earl Pruet, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. B. P. Smith, Chickasha; Prof. M. J. Smith, Bacone; Charles E. 
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Sparks, Tulsa; Goldie E. Spencer, Chickasha; Prof. T. U. Taylor, Austin, 
Texas; Mrs. Emmett Thompson, Ponca City. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that these persons be elected to mem- 
bership in the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the rules be suspended and that 
the former Secretary, Dan W. Peery, be elected to a life membership in 
the Society. Motion was seconded and carried, and he was declared to be 
a life member thereof. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Board of Directors express their re- 
gret for the accident that had happened to Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, custodian 
of the Union Soldiers’ Room, and express our sympathy and wish for him a 
speedy recovery. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read a letter from Mr. Albert Sydney Edmonds, of Kansas 
City, Kansas, relating to a diary kept by his uncle on a trip by wagon from 
Lexington, Missouri, over the Indian lands to Texas in 1870, and reported 
that the book could be obtained and photostated, or that portion of it that 
referred to the Indian lands, and asked that it be referred to the publication 
committee for consideration for the magazine. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that this procedure be approved. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the reading of the minutes of 
the Board meeting held October 27, 1938, be dispensed with at this time. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion of Judge William P. Thompson the meeting stood adjourned 
subject to call of the President. 

Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 


WILLIAM LEE ALEXANDER 
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NECROLOGY 
WILLIAM LEE ALEXANDER 
1869-1938 


William Lee Alexander, son of Abdon and Martha Jane Sloan Alex- 
ander, was born near Charlotte, in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 


on January 29, 1869. His parents located on a farm in Grayson County, 
Texas, in 1872. 


During his youth his unceasing effort was toward securing an educa- 
tion. He made the run into Oklahoma Territory on April 22, 1889. The 
following year he returned to Texas, entering the Normal School at 
Denton, and during intervening vacations teaching two terms of country 
schools. He returned to Oklahoma County to engage in teaching. He 
taught at Choctaw and vicinity for five years, during this period securing 
a claim in Pottawatomie County at the opening of the Pottawatomie 
Reservation. In 1896 he was nominated by the Democratic County Con- 
vention of Oklahoma County for County Treasurer, and elected in the 
general election. In 1898, being renominated, he was again elected. At 
the expiration of his second term in 1900, his brother John S. Alexander, 
was nominated and elected to succeed him. 

He had two other brothers, Charles Alexander, who for years served 
as Deputy State Examiner and Inspector, and James N. Alexander, of 
Love County. 

When the Kiowa and Comanche Reservations were opened for settle- 
ment, he removed to Hobart, engaging in the real estate business. After 
a year and a half, he returned to Oklahoma City and established the 
Alexander Real Estate and Insurance concern, with his brother, John 
S. Alexander and Harry Upsher. 

An original member of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
he served as a director for three years. A member of the Oklahoma 
Territorial Democratic Committee for ten years, he served for a part 
of that period as its Secretary. In the campaign in 1902 for the election 
of the late William (Bill) Cross as a democratic delegate to the Congress 
of the United States, he was manager. In 1908 he was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention at Denver, Colorado. He was an ac- 
tive and capable worker in the Democratic party organization. 

A member of the 89ers Association, he served for a time as its 
Secretary. He was a member of the Odd Fellows, A. O. U. W. organization, 
the Masonic Order (32° Mason) and a Shriner. 

His first wife, Miss Dora Johnston, whom he married in Texas in 
1890, died in 1904. He and Mrs. Cleo Greer of Sherman, Texas, were 
married in 1905. No children came to either marriage. 

He was descended from the Alexander family that was active in the 
adopting and promulgating of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,! the following being among its signers: Colonel Abraham 
Alexander, Colonel Adam Alexander, John McKnitt Alexander, Hezekiah 
Alexander, Ezra Alexander, and Charles Alexander. 


He was persistently active in business and politics, loyal to his 
friends—an opponent to be dreaded. 


1 The Mechlenburg Declaration of Independence, May 20, 1775, and Lives of Its 
Signers, by George W. Graham, M.D., The Neale Publishing Company, New York 
and Washington, 1905. 
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In 1914 he was nominated in the democratic primary for state treas- 
urrer and elected, serving faithfully from January 11, 1915, to January 
13, 1919. In 1918 he was a formidable candidate for the democratic 
nomination for governor. In 1923 he was appointed superintendent of 
the Northern Oklahoma Hospital at Enid, continuing in such capacity 
until early in 1931, his administration being regarded as efficient and 
humane. During Governor E. W. Marland’s administration he was ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the East Oklahoma State Home for White 
Children at Pryor, in which capacity he was faithfully and efficiently 
erving at the time of his death on October 2, 1938, being buried in 
Oklahoma City. 


His widow, Mrs. Cleo Greer Alexander, two sisters, Mrs. John Godwin 
of Moore, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Susan Amos of Phoenix, Arizona, a brother, 
James N. Alexander of Marietta, Oklahoma, and a niece, Mrs. Lotus 
Alexander Harper of Oklahoma City, survive him. 


R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
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JOSEPH FRANCIS KING 
1858-1938 


Joseph Francis King, son of John King and his wife, Hannorah Cusic 
King, was born October 28, 1858, at Leavenworth, Kansas, and died at 
Oklahoma City on November 10, 1938, being buried at Marshall, Missouri. 

His paternal grandmother was a McDonaugh, born and died in 
County Galway, Ireland, and his maternal grandmother a Crow, born in 
Ireland but died in Leavenworth, Kansas. Both his father and mother 
died near Junction City, Kansas. 


He was the oldest of four children, the next in order of age being 
a brother, George W. King, now deceased, survived by two children, 
Harold King, now living, an attorney, at Denver, Colorado (Symes 
Building), and Ed King of Scotts Bluff, Nebraska. The third in order of 
age is Marguerite, a Roman Catholic nun at St. Mary’s Academy, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, known as Sister Sylvera; and the youngest, a brother, 
James King, now deceased, who lived at Skiddy, Morris County, Kansas, 
survived by ten children and his widow. One of his daughters, Dorothy 
ene resides at Topeka, Kansas, and a son, Edward King, at Skiddy, 

ansas. 


When Joseph Francis King was seven years old his parents moved 
from Leavenworth, Kansas, to a farm southeast of Junction City, Kansas, 
where he attended the country schools, and afterwards completed a course 
of study at St. Mary’s Academy at Leavenworth, Kansas, then attended 
the University of Missouri, for the years of 1878-79, 1879-80 and 1881-82, 
receiving in March, 1882, the LL. B. degree. The intervening year of 
1880-81 he devoted to private study, then returning to the law school— 
the law course at that time covering a period of two years. 


In 1883, having attended the law department of Washington University 
at St. Louis, Missouri, he was granted by it a LL. B. degree. Immediately 
thereafter he located at Marshall, Missouri, engaging in the practice of 
the law, and so continued until 1887 when he removed to Pratt, Kansas, 
there engaging in the practice of the law until 1894 when he located at 
Newkirk, in Oklahoma Territory. 


While at Marshall, Missouri, he was married to Mary E. Morgan, nee 
Stuart, the widow of Arthur Morgan. She died at Newkirk, Oklahoma, 
on March 27, 1910. In November, 1913, he was married to Mrs. Helen 
E. Diekman, who died on May 20, 1937, at Newkirk, Oklahoma. 


Judge King died without any surviving children, none having been 
born to him during either marriage. He retired from the active practice 
of law in 1933. 

During his long residence at Newkirk, in Kay County, he served for 
a number of years as president of the Kay County Bar Association and 
was attorney in said county for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad. 

He was active in public matters, affiliated with the Democratic party, 
acting for it in many capacities as delegate and chairman of conventions. 
He served as special Judge on the Supreme Court of Oklahoma and as 
Referee. He was a delegate from District No. 16 to the Constitutional 
Convention (1906) which framed the constitution for the state of Okla- 
He was temporary chairman of the first caucus of the democratic dele- 
gates to said convention, and President Pro Tempore when its permanent 
officers were elected.1 
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He was chairman of the committee on Revenue and Taxation, and 
member of other committees as follows: Rules and Procedure (vice- 
chairman); Judiciary and Judicial Department; Private Corporations; 
Public Service Corporations; General Provisions; Legal Advisory; and 
served on the following special committees; Steering, Editing, and Election 
Ordinance. 


He was active in the proceedings of said convention, taking a primary 
interest in the adoption of the provisions relating to revenue and tax- 
ation and the retention of the county seat of Kay County at Newkirk 
and afterwards was active in the election held in said county which 
resulted in continuing the county seat at said location. 

During the administration of Governor Murray, the appointment as 
a Commissioner of the Supreme Court was tendered him, which place 
he would have filled with great ability, but om account of his health 
and declining years, same was not accepted. 

In Frantz, et al., v. Autry, 18 Okla. 561, 91 Pac. 193, in which was 
passed upon and sustained the ordinance providing for the election as 
to the ratification of the proposed constitution, he was one of the at- 
torneys on the part of the Constitutional Convention. 

Able, courteous, ethical, and honest in the practice of the law, 
honored as a citizen and loved by all, his memory will be so cherished. 


R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


1 Durant, Oklahoma 
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THOMAS HORNER OWEN 
1873-1938 


Judge Thomas Horner Owen, former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, was born February 24, 1873, in Arkansas. He died 
in Oklahoma City, September 19, 1938. His father was Dr. James Pickett 
Owen and his mother, Eliza Horner Owen. His mother, whose maiden 
hame was Horner, was born in, Ohio, migrated to Missouri, and Dr. James 
Pickett Owen was born in Owensburg, Kentucky, and was an officer 
ee Federal Army. He is buried in the National Cemetery at Ft. 

ibson. 


Judge Owen studied law with Judge Wm. J. Crump, now of Muskogee, 
but at that time located in Harrison, Arkansas. Judge Owen was ad- 
mitted to practice at the Arkansas bar on January 9, 1894, and opened 
a law office in Muldrow, Oklahoma, January 14, 1895. After practicing 
there, he moved to Muskogee in 1896 and was the first City Attorney 
of Muskogee. 


Judge Owen was appointed a member of the Criminal Court of 
Appeals on January 21, 1909, and resigned March 30, 1910, to accept the 
place of County Attorney of Muskogee County to fill an emergency need. 


Governor Robt. L. Williams appointed Judge Owen as a member of 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma March 21, 1917, and he served as a 
Justice of the Court and Chief Justice of the Court until April 30, 1920, 
when he resigned to enter the practice of law in Oklahoma City. 


Many of Judge Owen’s opinions called forth praise from the legal 
fraternity, but his opinion holding the importation of altar wine to not 
be a violation of the prohibition laws of the state, attracted not only 
national, but international attention. After leaving the Supreme Court 
Judge Owen became the trust office of the American First National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Judge Owen had a distinct distaste for holding office, but was very 
active in public affairs during the formative period of the State. He was 
a factor in the organization of the constitutional convention and was 
active in the organization back of the campaign, which resulted in the 
election of C. N. Haskell as the first governor. 

He was the secretary of the Wilson pre-convention campaign commit- 
tee, and with McCombs, McAdoo, and Senator Gore, managed the organi- 
zation, which resulted in Woodrow Wilson’s nomination at Baltimore. 
He was the assistant secretary of the National Committee during the 
Wilson campaign. He declined the position of Assistant General Attorney 
of the United States, offered to him by A. Mitchell Palmer, and made 
it plain that he did not expect position or reward for his work for Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

He was an active member and an officer of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Muskogee and was the first President of the Presbyterian 
Brotherhood at the First Presbyterian Church in Oklahoma City. 

Reluctantly yielding to the insistence of friends, he was a candidate 
for Governor in 1922, but made very little campaign because of the critical 
illness of his wife. He really had no desire to serve as Governor. 

He married Beulah Davis in Muskogee in 1898. She died December 
11, 1907, leaving three children, Thos. Horner, Jr., Davis Horner and 
Jessica Owen. Thomas died in early manhood. In 1916 he married Louise 
Hall Parker of Vinita, who survives him. 

BH. M. Kerr. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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RICHARD D. (JACK) MORGAN 
18541938 


In the passing of Richard D. (Jack) Morgan Saturday night, Novem- 
ber 19, Durant lost one of its oldest and most useful citizens, one that 
may well be called a founder of this city. 

D. Morgan (he dropped the Richard at an early date) was born in 
Mecklenburg county, Virginia, April 25, 1854, and was therefore in his 
85th year. When still a boy he came to Texas, locating at Wolfe City, 
where he early engaged in the raising and shipping of cattle, which be- 
came his major business in later life. He set out in March, 1890, and 
settled in Durant, then a town of 300 people, the W. T. Clark Merchandise 
Company, Ober L. Shannon’s drug store and a barber shop being the 
principal places of business at the time. 

Durant at that period was not only a center for the raising of corn 
and cotton, but as Morgan said, was one of the finest grazing regions 
he had ever seen. He at once identified himself with the town and region’s 
life. In 1892 he married Lorena Nail, daughter of Ed Nail and his wife 
Catherine Harkins Nail. 

Throughout his early life in Durant, D. Morgan was a leader in every 
enterprise. Just a few days before his death he wrote down some of his 
contributions to the life of Durant, the paper being found after his death. 
It is worth quoting in his own words: “I was one to help build and 
operate the first chartered bank, the First National Bank, and was vice- 
president and director for 26 years. I helped build the oil mill, and the 
first church, the Methodist, and was a principal donor to its construction. 
I helped build the Presbyterian college, and gave something like $500 to it. 
Dr. E. Hotchkin can verify this. I helped in nearly every enterprise— 
had stock in the gins and the Abbott-Haynes Wholesale grocery. I gradea 
the first market road coming into Durant, and built four bridges or cul- 
verts on it at my own expense. This road ran by my ranch eight miles 
east of town, and was the main public road for all the country east of 
Durant. While connected with the bank I financed many farmers, and 
not one was ever foreclosed. In 1919 when we had a complete corn failure, 
I sent Ed Butler to Broken Bow, bought and shipped here six car loads of 
corn, and sold it to the farmers on time and at cost—some of it I have 
never collected. I have lived here 48 years and have contributed, when 
I was able, for the good of the country.” 


Morgan was one of the founders of the Democratic party in this sec- 
tion, and served as alderman in the first city government. Before state- 
hood he was also prominent in Choctaw politics, being a partisan of the 
Wilson R. Jones faction. 


The Morgan family was a prominent one in old Virginia. His father, 
W. E. Morgan of Mecklenburg county, was a colonel in the Confederate 
army and surrendered with Lee at Appomatox. 


Funeral services were held for Mr. Morgan at the First Presbyterian 
Church Monday, November 21, 1938, at 2 o’clock. The services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Ebenezer Hotchkin, pioneer Oklahoma missionary and min- 


ister and near friend of the deceased, assisted 
SAE haveheneh, E ed by Dr. W. N. Sholl, pastor 


Mr. Morgan is survived by three sisters, Viola Vernon Mor 
, gan and 
Mrs. David Bolan Lee, of Williamsburg, Virginia; Mrs. Ernest Louden, 
Houston, Texas; and one brother, James J. Morgan of Umatilla county, 
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Oregon. Of these Mrs. Loudon was the only one able to be present at 
the time of his passing. He is survived also by the following children, 
all of whom were present: Floyd E. Morgan Macomber of New York City; 
Riley D. Morgan, Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. B. Jenkins, Mrs. Sallie 
Lee, and Mrs. Joe B. Click, all of Durant. 

W. B. Morrison. 


Southeastern State Teachers College 
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JOSEPH AUGUSTUS LAWRENCE 
1856—1938 


Words are inadequate when we want to tell the story of a man who 
walked up and down the highways of life for more than four score years, 
leaving his imprint on thousands of individuals with whom he came in 
contact both in a social and business way. 

Joseph Augustus Lawrence was born in Smith County, Texas, October 
18, 1856, and died in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, November 10, 1938. For some 
these vital facts might be all there is to record but for J. A. Lawrence there 
are volumes that might be written between these two definite statements. 


Born and educated in Texas, he followed his chosen profession, law, in 
Quitman, Texas, Woods County, and was elected prosecuting attorney of 
this county in 1882 and again in 1884. 

From Quitman, Texas, he moved to Tahlequah, Oklahoma, in 1889. In 
this historic town which was at that time the capital of the Cherokee Na- 
tion he engaged in the mercantile business. He realized that there was 
a great future for agriculture around Tahlequah and encouraged the 
farmers to raise diversified crops, helping them by arranging for cotton 
seed to be brought in from Texas. 


In 1907 he expanded his mercantile business into a corporation, The 
Lawrence-Wyly Mercantile Company, and served as its president until 
his retirement from active business. At the time of his death he was 
Director in the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company, the Porter-Crew 
Wholesale Drug Company, R. T. Stuart and Company, and others. He 
had also served as president of the First National Bank of Tahlequah 
from 1907-1910. While he was still president of the bank there occurred 
the panic of 1907, which is known as the “Rich Man’s Panic,” and by order 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, no depositor could draw on his account 
in excess of fifty dollars ($50.00) per day; however, exception was made 
because of the sound financial condition of the First National in Tahlequah 
and no limit was placed upon its depositors. This example of sound bus- 


iness policy is typical of that followed by Mr. Lawrence in all of his 
business dealings. 


_In December of 1884, Mr. Lawrence married Miss Dora Wilson, of 
Quitman, Texas, who died in 1897. A few years later he married Miss 
Sarah (Bluie) Adair, a teacher in the Cherokee National Female Seminary, 
from which institution she was graduated. To this marriage were born 
two sons, J. Adair, who died in March, 1930, while a student in the Medical 
School of Tulane University, and Gilbert Shelton, of Tahlequah. 


The full-blood Cherokees gave Mr. Lawrence the name of Carsolane, 
meaning coat, because of the fact that when Mr. Lawrence first came to 


sagt tiea ts Nation he always wore a long coat, either a Prince Albert or 


To scores of people around Tahlequah and his former home in Texas 
war is a feeling of loneliness which it is difficult to describe, for Mr. 
awrence meant many things to many people. The following tribute 


from a boyhood friend expresses th 
i itog pihantaenes p e sentiment of friends and neighbors 


“It-is in a mood of reminiscent sadness that the writer fi 

r finds him- 
self as he undertakes to chronicle the death of an old boyhood friend 
ae chum, J. A. Lawrence, who died at his home in the city of Tah- 
equah, in the State of Oklahoma, on Thursday, November 10th, 1938, 
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and was buried in the city cemetery there on Saturday, November 12th, 
1938. He died in the fullness of years, having passed his 82nd birth- 
day. He was better known to his many old Wood County friends as 
Gus Lawrence. He was the son of the late John E. Lawrence who 
was for many years a respected citizen of Wood County. He was 
born in, Smith County, Texas. His father and family moved to Wood 
County in 1867, and located for a while down in the Ebenezer Church 
community, about three-quarters of a mile from the boyhood home of 
the writer, and we had known each other intimately from that early 
time until the day of his death. They moved from this location into 
the Shady Grove community where he grew to manhood on a farm. 
Although we never attended the same country school, yet in the days 
of our youth we picked cotton together in the same cotton field. He 
was always studious and industrious and was stirred with an am- 
bition to improve his condition in life and to rise in the domain of 
a busy world’s affairs. He was pupil under the late Professor Orr, 
in Smith County, and later attended school at Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
He began the study of law soon after he became 21 years of age and 
was admitted to the bar about the year 1880. He was elected to the 
office of County Attorney of Wood County in 1882. 

“Yes, he whom we know as Gus Lawrence, the honest citizen and 
successful businessman has gone from the achieving walks of men to 
his long and well-earned rest. Peace to his ashes and consolation to 
all who are bereaved and sorrowing by reason of his going.”1 

Eula Fullerton. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


1Letter of V. B. Harris, Quitman, Texas. 
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MARY EMILY HENSLEY 
1859—1938 


It was almost sixty years ago that a young woman of twenty-one, 
already a wife and the mother of two baby boys, had a career as manager, 
editor, and newspaper worker dropped into her willing but inexperienced 
hands. The story of the next forty years of her life would fill a volume, 
for its tells of the struggles and strife of pioneer days in Oklahoma, and 
of the adventures and trials of those hardy ones who sought life in the 
new country. But also it tells of a fine, true soul whose devotion to her 
family and to her town and state should prove an inspiration to all who 
read it. 


Mary Emily Mullen was born near Crawfordsville, Indiana, March 10, 
1859. She was the eldest daughter of James and Permelia Ann Mullen, 
and a lineal descendant of John Endicott, first Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. While still a small child she moved with her parents 
to Missouri. There she attended school, and in 1873 was married to 
Travis F. Hensley. 


Eagerly ambitious for the success of her husband she encouraged him 
in every aspiration. First she helped him win a degree from Grand River 
College, Edinburg, Missouri, and although the degree was his, an equal 
gain in academic knowledge enriched her bright young mind. Their sons, 
Claude born in 1876 and Frank born in 1877, added to their financial 
problems, but valiantly they struggled on. Early in 1880 their dream of 
a@ newspaper career began to materialize, and the young couple purchased 
a weekly newspaper, The People’s Press, at Princeton, Missouri. This 
paper was no sooner well established than Mr. Hensley received a political 
appointment from President Cleveland to a position in the Pension De- 
partment at Washington, D. C.. This seemed too good an opportunity to 
overlook, and so Mrs. Hensley persuaded him to accept, while she re- 
mained in Missouri, assuming full control and managership of the news- 
paper. This plan continued for five years, Mrs. Hensley gaining in busi- 
ness acumen and writing ability as she successfully pursued her work. 
Then The People’s Press was sold, and the young mother and her sons 
journeyed to Washington. 


Again the Goddess of Learning beckoned, and with his wife’s help 
Mr. Hensley again attended college, this time winning a law degree from 
Georgetown University. For a time it seemed that newspaper work was 
over for these two, but with the original opening of lands for homestead- 
ing in Oklahoma the wander-lust struck the Hensley family, and in April 
of 1892, when the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country was opened for settle- 
ment, Mr. Hensley came to El Reno. In May of that year he purchased 
the Oklahoma Democrat, changed the name to the El Reno Democrat, and 
his newspaper career in Oklahoma began. Mrs. Hensley and their sons 
joined him in August of that year, and then for thirty years the news- 
paper partnership of Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Hensley flourished. During much 
of this time Mrs. Hensley was active manager and editor of the paper, 
for like many another veteran Oklahoma editor much of Mr. Hensley’s time 
was taken up by various political activities. Their Oklahoma newspaper 
ventures included besides the El Reno Democrat, the West Side Democrat 
of Enid, (which was the first newspaper published in the Cherokee Strip); 
“Hensley’s Magazine”; and “The People’s Press” of El Reno. 


It is difficult to estimate the value to a new country of the tireless 
effort put forth by this woman in her years of newspaper work, but in 


MRS. EMILY HENSLEY 
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the ceaseless struggle to point the way toward a better and stronger 
Oklahoma, the year after year grind to offer to the people of her com- 
munity a news organ that might improve their lives and further their in- 
terests, in those things she has indeed a worthwhile record. 


An editorial titled “She Carried the Torch,” written by H. Merle Woods, 
President of the Oklahoma Press Association, and published in the El 
Reno American, briefly eulogizes the life and work of Mary BE. Hensley, 
and it seems fitting to quote it here. Mr. Woods says: 


“When the plains of western Oklahoma were opened to settlement in 
those stirring days of 1889, the pioneer newspaper men and women who 
ventured into this wild and wooley country bore burdens and hardships 
heater would overpower and crush the softer generation of the present 

ay.” 

In her book, They Carried the Torch, Mrs. T. B. Ferguson, pioneer 
Watonga newspaper woman gives an insight into the difficult life ex- 
perienced by those hardy newspaper folks, and her experiences paralleled 
in many ways the life of Mrs. T. F. Hensley, pioneer newspaper worker 
who died November 24th:— 


“In 1922 Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Hensley retired from the active news- 
paper career which had seen them found and build up into successful 
publications in western Oklahoma a number of interesting, vigorous and 
well-edited newspapers. 


Mrs. Hensley was a most worthy representative of the fourth estate, 
finding time in addition to her editorial duties to rear a fine family. Since 
she and her husband retired from active newspaper work sixteen years 
ago, they have retained their alert interest in state and national affairs 
and also kept up to date on literary and historical matters. 


When Edna Ferber created the character, Sabra, in her famed book, 
Cimarron, she must have had Mrs. Hensley in mind, so exactly does she fit 
the part. 


In her retirement Mrs. Hensley lost the touch with the outside world 
to a certain extent, but those who knew El Reno back in 1922 could not 
help but remember the cheery, friendly newspaper woman who was no 
minor part of the Hensley team. In her passing we are reminded that 
she too carried the torch in those early days and helped make Oklahoma 
journalism more attractive and more worth while.” 


Mary HE. Hensley passed away at El Reno on Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 24, 1938. Besides the husband she leaves to mourn her loss the 
sons, Claude E. Hensley, of Oklahoma City, Frank Hensley of Houston, 
Texas, and a daughter, Mrs. Frank M. Engle of Tulsa, Oklahoma. She 
also leaves three granddaughters, Mrs. Mott Keys of Oklahoma City, Mrs. 
Hillord Hinson of Houston, and Miss Frances Engle of Tulsa, and two 
great-granddaughters, Karen and Joan Keys of Oklahoma City. 


Joseph B. Thoburn 
Union Room 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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GEORGE MADISON BERRY 
1858—1939 


George M. Berry, son of Thomas Nelson Berry and his wife, Juliet 
King Berry, was born December 1, 1858, in Whiteley County, Kentucky. 
His paternal grandfather and grandmother were John Berry and Nancy 
Clark Berry. Maternal grandfather and grandmother were Isaac King and 
Jane Laughlin King. 


He received his education in the common schools of Whitley County, 
Kentucky, and Arkansas City, Kansas, and at a business college in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


In 1877, from his home in Kansas, he entered the Indian Territory, 
his destination being the Pawnee Indian Agency, where his brother, Thomas 
Embassy Berry, had a license to trade with the friendly Indians, a brother, 
King Berry, being manager of the trading store, George Madison Berry 
becoming a clerk under his two brothers. 


Said traders license was the second granted by the Interior Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a trading store on the Pawnee Reservation, 
the first license having been granted to Stacey Matlock. 


Later, George Madison Berry was a government farmer on said 
reservation. 


Thomas Embassy Berry and King Berry were not only associated in 
the trading store but also in ranching interests. 


George Madison Berry and his brothers, while operating the trading 
store, loaned money to the Indians when their funds ran low before pay- 
ments were made by the government. When the Indians were to make 
payments, the brothers spread a blanket near the cashier’s window and 
designated by sign language just how much each Indian owed. In one 
payment 1800 silver dollars were thrown into the blanket, and transported 
in a grain sack to a bank in Arkansas City, Kansas. 


George Madison Berry and his brother, Robert Berry, sought claims 
in the run of ’89. George Madison Berry staked his claim northwest 
of West Guthrie, but released it to his brother, Robert Berry, who in 
turn won a contest thereon with other claimants. George Madison 
Berry secured a claim at the opening of the Sac and Fox country 
midway between Cushing and Chandler. He also leased for ranching 
purposes other lands in the Sac and Fox country. After he made 
the run in ’89 for a claim, which he released to his brother, Robert 
Berry, he moved to a place near the present town of Ripley, Okla- 
homa, residing there until the opening of the Sac and Fox country. 


: He had two other brothers, Andrew Berry and William Edward 
erry. 


In 1894 when the Pawnee County Bank, now the First National 
Bank was organized by C. E. Vandervoort and Frank Thompson and 
George Madison Berry, he sold two lots which he had secured in the 
Pawnee townsite to the bank for a site. 


From south of Pawnee, where he operated a ranch, he moved his 
family into Pawnee that his children might attend school. Though 
a large stockholder in said bank, he was never an active officer, being 
engaged principally as a cattleman and farmer, dividing his time be- 
tween the operation of his farm and ranch. 
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He died on January 21, 1939, in an Oklahoma City Hospital and 
was buried at Pawnee on Monday, January 23. 


He represented District No. 18 in the convention that framed the 
Constitution for the State of Oklahoma. 


He was active in seeking provisions for the development of roads 
and highways, and also as to judicial and legislative apportionments, 
and the bringing about of prohibition against the license and sale 
of intoxicating liqours. 

On February 13, 1887, he and Miss Nellie Dowis were married. 
She and the following children and other near relatives survive him: 
Three sons, G. Roy Berry, Tulsa; Everett Berry, Wynona, and Robert 
G. Berry, of Pawnee; five daughters, Mrs. S. E. Darby, Pawnee; Mrs. 
R. M. Dannenberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Thomas M. Scott, Ripley, 
Tenn., Mrs. W. N. McKinney, Nashville, Tenn., and Miss Margaret 
Berry, of Pawnee; two brothers, I. King Berry, Los Angeles, Cal.; and 
Robert C. Berry, Norman; a niece, Mrs. E. C. Mullendore, Cleveland, 
(Okla.); and a nephew, Lieut-Gov. James EH. Berry, of Stillwater, Okla. 

A sturdy character and fine citizen, dependable friend and devoted 
husband and father has passed away. 

R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
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FRANK HENSLEY 
1877—1939 


Frank Hensley, pioneer Oklahoma newspaper publisher and printer, 
was the younger son of T. F. Hensley of El Reno, Oklahoma, and the late 
Mrs. Hensley. He was born October 3, 1877, at Edinburg, Missouri. Born 
into a family of newspaper workers his earliest recollections centered 
around a printing office. The smell of printer’s ink was in his nostrils, 
and his lullaby was often the hum of the presses. As he grew older he 
played with a printer’s stick and a box of pied type, and so it is not 
strange that his entire life was built around the printing and publishing 
business. 

His early education was obtained in Princeton, Missouri, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in 1892 he accompanied his parents into the new Okla- 
homa Territory, where his father was editor and publisher of the El Reno 
Democrat. 

At the opening of the Cherokee Strip in 1893, he and his father made 
the run into Enid where they established the West Side Democrat, the 
first newspaper to be published in the Cherokee Strip. The first issue of 
this paper was printed at El Reno and taken in by train, and more than 
a thousand copies were distrributed the day of the opening on the streets 
of Enid. Then the Enid plant was completed, and the publications were 
continued there under the active management of Frank Hensley. At that 
time he was sixteen years of age, and was credited with being the youngest 
newspaper manager in the United States. 

In 1907 he established the New State Tribune at El Reno, which he 
published until the plant was removed to McAlester. He again entered 
the El Reno newspaper field as one of the publishers of The People’s Press 
He continued in this capacity until 1922. 

For the past ten years Mr. Hensley had been a resident of Houston, 
Texas, where he was an employee of the Houston Post. 

In 1905 Frank Hensley was married to Rebecca White Miller at El Reno. 

Mr. Hensley passed away on February 12, 1939, at the home of his 
father in El Reno. Besides his widow and his father he leaves to mourn 
his loss a daughter, Mrs. Hillord Hinson of Houston, Texas; a brother, 
Claude E. Hensley, of Oklahoma City; and a sister, Mrs. Frank M. Engle, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


G. H. B. 


MRS. THOMAS ERVIN OAKES 
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MRS. THOMAS ERVIN OAKES 
1853-1938 


Mrs. Thomas E. Oakes passed away at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Howard Morris, Soper, Oklahoma, March 11, 1938. Death was due to the 
infirmities of age. Funeral services were held in the Soper Methodist 
Church, conducted by Rev. G. C. Crowell, Presbyterian minister of Hugo. 
Interment was in the Soper Cemetery, by the side of her husband, who 
passed away January 16, 1929. 

Margaret J. Ervin was born November 27, 18385 at Old Doaksville, 
near ‘Ft. Towson. She was the daughter of Calvin D, and Sallie Gibson 
Ervin. Calvin Ervin was teaching school in Gainsville, Alabama, when he 
met the Indian girl who became his bride. She was the great granddaughter 
of Hopia Iskitinia, or Captain Little Leader. He was an Indian warrior 
of the Choctaw tribe in Mississippi. The old buffalo horn spoon which 
he carried in the War of 1812 is in the Oklahoma Historical Building at 
Oklahoma City. He gave it to her as a keepsake when she moved from 
her home in Mississippi to the Indian Territory. 

The Choctaw people were separated into clans, and Margaret Ervin 
was a descendent of the Hyah-Pa-Tusk-Kalo clan, through the line of her 
mother, Sallie Gibson Ervin. 

Calvin D. Ervin and his wife came over the “Trail of Tears” in 1832 
to the Indian Territory, where they settled in Doaksville, near the present 
town of Ft. Towson. They lived here the remainder of their lives and 
reared a large family of girls and boys. 

Margaret Ervin was married to Thomas EH. Oakes April 10, 1870, at 
Rock Hill Church, near old Spencer Academy, by Rev. Mr. Walker, a 
Presbyterian minister. The greater part of their married life was spent in 
the country near Soper. To this union twelve children were born, five 
of whom survive, as follows: D. W. Oakes, Soper; Thos. J. Oakes, Dallas; 
Edgar O. Oakes, Hugo; Mrs. Sue Morris and Mrs. Rosa Huff, Soper. Be- 
sides, she is survived by 24 grandchildren and 14 great grandchildren. She 
also reared six others by adoption. 

Their home was a hospitable one; always open to every one. Any 
one in need of assistance received it from them. Their kindness and 
generosity will long be remembered. They were pioneers with the true 
pioneer spirit, and to know them was to love them. Their passing is 
mourned by a host of friends and relatives. 

—Mrs. Thos. O. Kirby. 


Jericho, Texas 


1See Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), VII (1929), 124. 
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ROBERT BARNETT MITCHELL 
1862-1925 


Robert Barnett Mitchell was born near Paris, in Lamar County, Texas, 
on September 25, 1862, and died on November 30, 1925, son of Forest 
Mitchell and his wife, Martha Mitchell, both of whom in an early day came 
from Indiana and settled in Texas. 

In 1880 at the age of eighteen years, he came to the Indian Territory, 
locating about three miles northwest of Albany in the Choctaw Nation. On 
August 1, 1899, he was married to Missouri Beal, who died on August 8, 
1928, both being buried in the Albany Cemetery. He is survived by an 
adopted daughter, Mrs. Mary A. Mitchell Lewis. 

He was appointed and served as United States Deputy Marshal in 
the Indian Territory during the administration of the late Sheb Williams, 
United States Marshal for the Eastern District of Texas, when certain 
parts of ‘the Choctaw Nation and all of the Chickasaw Nation were under 
that jurisdiction. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian Church and affiliated with the 
Democratic party. 

A rugged, honest, and faithful supporter of the law and good govern- 
ment passed away, and his community lost a fine citizen. 

—R. L. Williams 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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HARVEY T. CHURCH 
1879-1933 


Harvey T. Church, son of Samuel Church and his wife, Bammy Bing- 
ham Church, was born March 8, 1879 near the village of Shady Grove, 
Hickman County, Tennessee; his mother dying when he was eight months 
of age, his father placed him with his maternal grandparents, who lived 
on a farm, where he remained until he finished grade school. 


From his uncle, Reese Bingham, he obtained a loan that enabled him 
to attend college near Memphis, Tennessee. Working and teaching, he 
later entered David Lipscomb College in Tennessee, where he graduated 
in 1902. Afterward he attended the Southern Norman School at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, graduating and receiving a degree on July 31, 1905. 

After studying law, he was first admitted to the Bar in Kentucky, 
engaging in the practice of law at Paducah, Kentucky for a year. Then 
he came to Oklahoma, locating at Wilburton, in Latimer County, in 1908, 
being admitted to the Bar of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma on June 4, 
1908. In 1909, he was appointed Assistant County Attorney of Latimer 
County, Oklahoma. From 1912 to the latter part of 1917, he was County 
Attorney of said county, resigning to become assistant United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, 
continuing in such capacity until November, 1918, when he resigned to 
return to the practice of the law at Wilburton. In July, 1923, he moved 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma to engage in the practice of the law, forming a partner- 
ship with W. L. Coffey, which was dissolved when Coffey became assistant 
United States Attorney for the Northern District in January, 1924, Church 
continuing in the practice of the law. 

In November, 1929, Church, having purchased his father’s old home- 
stead, closed his law office in Tulsa and returned to the farm in Hickman 
County, Tennessee. Two years later he returned to Tulsa and re-engaged 
in the practice of the law in which he continued until his death on April 
29, 1933. 

On April 12, 1914, he was married to Opal Gladys McIntire at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. No children came to this union. She survives him and resides 
at 923 Lawton Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

He was made a Master Mason in Trinity Lodge No. 501, A. F. & A. M. 
at Shady Grove, Tennessee, P. O., Duck River, Tennessee, November 23, 
1906, and demitted March 23, 1907. He later placed his membership in the 
Lodge at Wilburton, Oklahoma. He was affiliated with the Democratic 
party. 

An exemplary citizen, a good lawyer, and a faithful friend has passed 
from this earthly sphere. 

—R. L. Williams 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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C. GUY CUTLIP 
1881—1938 


A settler’s dugout on the western plains of Kansas, then an area barely 
within the fringes of civilization, was the birthplace of C. Guy Cutlip, a 
son of pioneer stock who was destined, in his later years, to become one 
of the outstanding jurists of the state of Oklahoma. 

That event occurred on April 6, 1881, about fifteen miles west of 
Medicine Lodge, not far from the spot where the famed peace treaty be- 
tween the government and the Plains Indians was signed in the late 
’60’s. 

Mr. Cutlip came of Southern ancestry. His father, Thaddeus G. Cutlip 

was a native of West Virginia; and his mother, Susan Mills, had come 
west with her parents from Tennessee, where her father had lately been 
a captain in the Confederate forces of that state. 
f An impressive recollection in his life was at the age of eight when 
his family, as ’89ers, took part in the epic run for homesteads that opened 
Oklahoma Territory to settlement. He made the run with his father on 
the train into Kingfisher. 

When C. Guy was 14 years old—in 1895—his family moved to Tecumseh, 
in the Pottawatomie country, and upon completion of public school, one 
of his first ventures into the world was as clerk and stenographer for 
the picturesque Judge J. D. F. Jennings. 

He spent all his spare time during those days in reading the classics 
and the romances, and in studying law—a practice that he continued when, 
early in 1901, he went to Wewoka, the Indian Territory town which was 
the capital of the Seminole Nation. He worked there, too, as stenographer 
for an early day lawyer—at a time when the little village boasted but two 
or three stores and a population which was principally Indian. 

In 1902 Mr. Cutlip and his father went into the banking business in 
the trading post town, but that venture was short-lived, and somewhat 
difficult days followed. Meantime he had been married to Miss Amo Butts 
of Tecumseh. For awhile he worked at odd jobs, tried his hand at news- 
paper and western story magazine writing, which kept his feet on the 
ground until he obtained a clerkship with the Atlas Abstract Company 
of Holdenville, where he soon was transcribing abstracts for all the 
companies doing business in that part of the country. 

This work gave him a new start in life. Through his interest in 
titles he obtained a familiar insight into the oil leasing business, and the 
sale of a block of leases to Frank Chesley, one of the discoverers of Glenn 
pool, enabled him to complete his study of law and hang out his shingle 
as an attorney. 


The town to which he had taken his bride, a village of dusty streets 
and board sidewalks, on the main line of the Chicago, Oklahoma and 
Gulf Railroad, was growing as new settlers came in, family by family, 
to carry on commerce with the Indians. 


Their only child, Maxine, was born in Wewoka on January 4, 1906. 
Meantime, he was taking a leading part in the affairs of the local 
Masonic chapter and participating actively in the small civic enterprises 
that were beginning to evince themselves in the small town; and the 
year 1908 found him occupying the position of assistant county attorney. 
In 1919, having already acquired a great deal of local property, he > 
purchased from Governor John F. Brown, of the Seminoles, his interest 
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in the famed Wewoka Trading Company, and in the Wewoka Realty and 
Trust Company. He built up these properties in Wewoka—only to see 
them wiped out by fire with a $50,000 loss. It was, naturally, a blow, but 
he courageously picked up the loose ends and began rebuilding. 

It was during this period that he was elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce—the first Wewoka ever had—and he was kept in that 
post by popular demand for a decade. 

He formed a law partnership with Thomas J. Horsley, but even his 
legal business, heavy as it was, failed to divert him from his two principal 
hobbies—reading and writing. At the time of his death he owned one 
of the finest private libraries in the state of Oklahoma. 

Judge Cutlip also served as Wewoka’s first mayor from 1921 to 1926, 
and in 1930 he was a member of the board of governors for the Oklahoma 
Bar Association, and in the following year was one of the state’s delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention. 

In 1931 when Governor William H. Murray, his life-long friend, cre- 
ated the Superior Court system Mr. Cutlip was the first appointed to the 
bench in his district, and he was re-elected in 1934. 

Much of his judicial philosophy was derived from the career of Judge 
Isaac C. Parker, of the Federal Court bench at Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 
old Indian Territorial days. 

So great was Judge Cutlip’s admiration for Isaac Parker that he spent 
several years collecting material for a biography of the jurist, a book 
that his untimely death prevented him from writing. However, he left 
all his notes for his son-in-law with instructions for him to complete 
the work. 

He also had planned to write a history of the Seminole Indians, a 
task for which he was extraordinarily well qualified, but this, too, was in 
note form at the time of his death. Authorship of a book was the one 
thing that he wanted in the rounding out of his career. 

He wrote but one—a small book on the History of Law, the text of 
a speech he once made at a banquet of the State Bar Association at 
Oklahoma City. Those who heard it urged him to have it published, and 
it later was published and translated into five different languages. 

He was particularly noted for his knack in story telling and repartee, 
and his services as a speaker were constantly in demand all over Okla- 
homa. 

A little more than a month after his return from Mexico, shortly 
after Christmas in 1936, Judge Cutlip become ill of a heart ailment. He 
was confined to his bed for several months, but returned to his court 
bench in the summer of 1937. Stricken again in the fall of that year, 
death came in a hospital at Wewoka—the town which credits him with 
being its principal builder and citizen—on January 24, 1938. 

He was mourned by all Oklahoma, and the following editorial from 
the Daily Oklahoman, reprinted widely in the state press and in Kansas, 
is typical of the expressions made on his death: 

“The bench of Oklahoma lost one of its brightest ornaments when 
Judge C. Guy Cutlip died at Wewoka. And Oklahoma lost one of her 
worthiest citizens when the Seminole jurist passed out of life.” 
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MRS. JOHN RANDOLPH FRAZIER 
1875-1938 


Death Sunday morning in St. Anthony’s hospital at Oklahoma City 
closed the long, active career of Mrs. John Randolph Frazier, 63-year-old 
club woman and church worker. 

Mrs. Frazier was stricken November 25 with a cerebral hemorrhage 
at her home, 100 Northeast Eleventh street, Oklahoma City. 


Active in humanitarian enterprises, Mrs. Frazier worked so quietly 
that the scope of her activities was not generally known. At the time of 
her death she was president of the Ruth Bryan Owen club, and a mem- 
ber of the Hospitality club, Big Sisters, Cosmopolitan club, American War 
Mothers, and past matron of the Omega chapter of the Order of Hastern 
Star. 


Members of St. Luke’s Methodist church knew her as one who never 
missed a conference of the church or a missionary council. Years ago, 
before moving to Indian Territory in 1902, she was vice-chairman of the 
Women’s Missionary conference in Arkansas. 


She was president of the State Federation of Woman’s clubs, 1921-23; 
chairman of the Oklahoma Illiteracy commission, 1923-25, and head of the 
Oklahoma City cancer control committee in 1937. 


Born in Hamilton, Alabama, she was taken, while still an infant, by 
her parents to western Arkansas near Hartford. Her father, Rev. J. M. C. 
Hamilton, was a Methodist evangelist. 


In 1892, she married Frazier, Mansfield, Arkansas, merchant. They 
had three children and moved in 1902 to Wilburton in Indian Territory, 
where Frazier operated as a merchant for 27 years. 


At Wilburton she organized a study club, one of the first in the 
territory, and a women’s dramatic club. Frazier gave most of his money 
to build a new church, and Mrs. Frazier obtained the money to install 
the pews. Her dramatic club raised money to complete the church equip- 
ment. 


Mrs. Frazier underwrote the first lyceum in what is now eastern 
Oklahoma. She was affiliated with the national inter-racial commission, 
the Women in Industry conference, the four national Cause and Cure of 
War conferences, and the Council of National Defense. 


She was responsible for the adoption of 100 French orphans by Amer- 
icans, a job to which she was appointed by Gov. Robert L. Williams. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frazier moved to Oklahoma City in 1930. Frazier died 
three years ago. 


She took care of her extensive real estate properties here. During her 
spare time she edited a monthly magazine of the State Jeffersonian club. 

Survivors include two sons, J. Floyd Frazier, 2605 Northwest Twenty- 
fourth street, Oklahoma City, president of the Midwest Material Co.; 
James Randolph Frazier, principal of the Wewoka highschool; a daughter, 
Mrs. Homer Pace, Wilburton; two brothers, Rev. Argus Hamilton, Earls- 
boro; S, A. Hamilton, Broken Bow, and a sister, Mrs. Ella E. Love, Sulphur.1 

The funeral was held at the Grand Avenue Methodist Church at Mc- 
Alester, December 6, with Dr. Clovis Chappell of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church in Oklahoma City preaching the comforting sermon.2 


1 Daily Oklahoman, December 5, 1938. 
2 Hartshorne Sun, December 8, 1938. 
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